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RELIGIOUS. 


The Shortness of Time : 
A SERMON. 


But this I say, brethren, the time 
is short.—1 Cor. vil. 29. 


Tre Preacher, in the Old Testa- 
ment, tells us that ‘‘ for every thing 
there is a season; and a time for 
every work under the sun.” It 
may, with equal propriety, be add- 
ed, that for every season there is a 
duty, and work enough to occupy 
all our time. Our Creator has 
made us active beings, and placed 
us here, to tarry our appointed 
time, and to prepare for aaother 
life. 1{ would be an impeachment 
of his wisdom and foresight, if he 
had not provided us with sufficient 
employment for our active powers. 
We have business enough to occu- 
py every moment of our lives. 
When time hangs heavy upon our 
hands, it is not for the want of 
something to do, but for the want of 
inclination to our proper business. 

The terms short and dong, when 
applied to time, are words of com- 
parison. They naturally refer us 
to some measure, or some other 
duration. We regard time as short, 
if it appears so, when compared 
with other duration that ts con- 
templated; with the portion al- 
Jotted to other beings, or with other 
modes of existence. We regard it 
as short, if we view it in reference 
to the difficulty and importance. of 
the works we have allotted te if. 
We feel its shortness still more, if 
we have ourselves curtailed our 
opportunities. We are convinced 
of it when we look forward, but we 





realize it only when we think of 
what is past. Every successive por- 
tion appears shorter than that which 
preceded it. ‘We are admonished 
that we shall soon bid adieu te the 
cares, pleasures, and trials of life ; 
that every moment is precious ; and 
is of peculiar value, as it is allowed 
us to prepare for an unchanging 
eternity. 

The Apostle, in the text, is evi- 
dently speaking of the duration of 
human life, the season of action and 
suffering in the present world. 
‘Lord, make me to know mine 
end, and the measure of my days, 
what it is, that I may know how frail 
I am.” 

I. The time of our life appears 
short, if we compare it with other 
duration. 

The age of the Antediluvians ex- 
tended to nearly a thousand years. 
The general object of existence was 
the same to them, as to us; to pass 
away the present life, and to pre- 
pare for astate of retribution. Yet 
how much longer time had they, to 
accomplish the end of their being! 
Say ye, who have laid your plans of 
enterprise too wide to be finished in 
the little space of threescore years 
and ten ; is not your life short, when 
compared with theirs ? Yet we have 
no reason to believe that length of 
days added any thing to their hap- 
piness. Ye whose grey hairs still 


find you delaying the care of your 
souls; would you not feel a more 
confident hope that you could enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for along season, 
and yet by repentance secure the 
rewards of yirtue, if your probation 
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could be extended ten fold? Yet 
we have no evidence that any unu- 
sual proportion of the Antediluvians 
became penitent before death. 
Nay, “ the earth was filled with vi- 
olence,”’ by them. 

The duration of the world makes 
our little span of sublunary being 
appear still more trifling. For 
nearly six thousand years, the earth 
has performed its revolutions, the 
sun has shed its light, the rivers 
have run into the sea, the sea itself 
has kept ebbing and flowing, and 
the earth has been covered with 
verdure. Generations innumer- 
able have lived their appointed 
time, and returned to dust; but 
the foundations of nature are still 
firm, and for aught we can see, 
may yet endure hundreds of cen- 
turies. It was a comparison of our fa- 
ding life with the constant earth, that 
filled the mind of the royal moral- 
ist. ‘* One generation passeth away, 
and another generation cometh ; but 
tbe earth abideth forever.’”’ The 
duration of human life dwindled to 
a moment in his mind, and the sta- 
bility of the earth filled his thoughts 
like eternity. The psalmist com- 
pares our life with the most fading 
and changeable of the productions 
of the earth. It is “a flower, it is 
erass, the flower of the grass, a va- 
pour ;”’ but ‘ the foundations of the 
earth are laid that it should not be 
removed forever.” 

But eternity alone will give us a 
just estimate of the shortness of life. 
Extend your view forward, to a 
boundless existence. Think of the 
Being, who ts from eternity to eter- 
uity, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. ‘The earth itself becomes 
a mere passing dust. ‘Time, years, 
centuries, dwindle to a point. Our 
own existence is lost, like a drop 
in the ocean. Nay, the ocean may 
be measured by drops, but eternity 
can never be measured. We can 
neither begin nor end the computa- 
tion. ‘Of old hast thou laid the 
foundation of the earth, and the 
heavens are the work of thy hands. 
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They shall perish but thou shalt 
endure : yea, all of them shall wax 
old like a garment; and as a ves- 
ture shalt thou change them, and 
they shall be changed : but thou art 
the same, and thy years shall have 
no end.”’ 

Il. Our life appears short, if we 
compare it with the works we have 
to do. 

The business of the present world 
must be attended to. ‘Every 
creature of God is good, and nothing 
to be refused, if it be received with 
thanksgiving.’”? When we look at 
the world, and see the great open- 
ings fer enterprise, the noble ac- 
quisitions which may be made, and 
the success that has attended oth- 
evs; when we see the still higher 
eminence, in happiness, in wealth, 
in honour, which is in view, but 
has never been reached, our minds 
are filled with ardour. We will go 
beyond all that have preceded us. 
We will rise to the summit of world- 
ly attainments. We will throw all 
others into the shade by the splen- 
dor of our greatness. — The thought 
of death comes over our minds, and 
our heart sinks within us. Life is 
too short to realize our golden 
dreams. If we would not lay out 
for a disappointment, we must mod- 
erate our hopes. Our lives are 
too short to level mountains, to turn 
the course of rivers, to build up 
empires, to master the whcle sum 
of human learning, and to find out 
all the secrets of nature. We can- 
not perfect the plans and inventions 
which we might form for human im- 
provement. A great work can be 
finished by no one, so well as by 
the original mover. Many a noble 
enterprise has been broken off 
and defeated, because the life of the 
projector was too short, and his suc- 
cessors were too indifferent, to 
bring it to a favourable issue. 

Still less can we enjoy the fruit of 
our labours. Said a certain rich 
man, when his barns were bursting 
with plenty, ‘ Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up, for many years ; take 
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thine ease, eat, drink, and be’ mer- 
ry.” But while he was thus flat- 
tering his hopes, and felicitating him- 
self upon his success, God said to 
him, ‘*‘ Fhou fool, this night shall 
thy soul be required of thee : then 
whose shall those things be, which 
thou hast provided 2?” A variety 
of considerations tend to make us 
feel that our time is short, to enjoy 
the good things of this life. They 
soon satiate us, and cease to afford 
us high pleasure. We are contin- 
ually longing for variety. ‘They 
perish in the using. They take to 
themselves wings, and fly away. 
Death comes upon us in the midst of 
our enjoymentofthem,and hurries us 
to the grave, toleave them all forev- 
er. And then, what does it avail,that 
we have tasted largely of the felici- 
ties of life? What are riches and 
honors, to a dead man? The 
thought that we must soon part 
with our dearest delights, casts a 
loom over our pleasant hopes. 
The time of our enjoyment is so 
short. 

It is but a short time, that we 
have tosuffer the ills of life. This 
isa world of sorrow. ‘* Man—is of 
few days, and full of trouble.”’ And 
though the shortness of life be of it- 
self a sorrow, yet the thought of it 
may lighten the weight of severer 
affliction. When the christian feels 
life to be an insupportable load, 
when his body is filled with pain, 
his plans frustrated, his pros- 
pects darkened, his friends forsak- 
ing him, or snatched from him by 
death, and he is ready to sink under 
the burthen, hope opens to him a 
speedy release from life, and an en- 
trance into his desired haven. **The 
time is short ;? “For here we have 
no continuing city, but we seek one 
tocome.”’ ‘Arise ye, and depart, 
for this is not your rest.’ ‘The 
righteous is taken away from the 
evil to come.” ‘* There the wick- 
ed cease from troubling, and there 
the weary are at rest.” 

We have but a short time to do 
good to others. We owe a variety 
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of social duties, and have many op- 
portunities to promote the welfare 
of those around us. But those op- 
portunities must be seized at the in- 
stant, or they are gone. Time hur- 
ries along so rapidly, that the mo- 
ment when we can do any thing for 
others is usually the only time. We 
find it so, even in the most ordinary 
intercourse. A person, to whom 
we wish to show some particular 
civility, is within our reach; but 
for some reason, we delay our at- 
tentions, for an hour, or a day, and 
find it too late. We did not think 
he would goso soon. But time is 
short. We feel this more, when 
we are finally separated from our 
friends and neighbours, Then, in 
our seasons of meditation and of sad- 
ness, memory is busy in recalling to 
us opportunities of kindness which 
have been suffered to pass unim- 
proved ; injuries which have been 
left unatoned for, and unforgiven ; 
neglects which have never been 
made up ; instructions, admonitions, 
prayers, which might have saved a 
soul, that now, pernaps, is lost for- 
ever. You were busied here and 
there ; you delayed a little while 
to attend to something else; you 
waited for a season more conven- 
ient ; you indulged in sloth, timidi- 
ty, or selfishness ; fully intending 
to do your duty, and feeling that an- 
other time would do as well; until 
it is too late. Death has removed 
him, beyond the reach of your kind- 
ness, beyond the sense of your neg- 
lect, beyond your warnings and 
your prayers. ‘Time is soshort that 
a moment may make it too late to 
accomplish your object. 

Our time is short to prepare for 
eternity. All that we can gain or 
lose, enjoy or suffer, in this life, 
are trifles in themselves, compared 
with their influence on our eternal 
state. Before entering upon the 
retributions of that world, there is 
to be an examination of the deeds 
done inthe body. When we are 
to be examined, preparatory to ad- 
mission to earthly honors or privile- 
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ges, how much pains is taken to pass 
the trial successfully. No efforts 
are too great, no care superfluous, 
no zeal excessive. But here is an 
examination for admittance to the 
glories and blessings of heaven. It 
is a very rigid scrutiny, reaching 
even to the thoughts and intents of 
the heart. It is a perfectly impar- 
tial trial, without fear or favor. 
And what is more than all, it is f- 
nal. ‘This is not acase,in which 
present mistakes can be cerrected, 
and present failures retrieved, by 
future diligence. If you fail there, 
you fail forever. Itis not a case, 
where, if you do not pass to a high 
degree, you may toa Jower; or if 
not approved for one employment, 
you may be received for another. 
*¢ It is thenceforth good for nothing, 
but to be hewn down, and cast into 
the fire, and burned.’”’ Such is the 
trial. And this life is the season of 
preparation. Is it not short, to pre- 
pare for such an examination? I 
do not ask those who have been re- 
solving, and re-resolving, for many 
years, and have not yet begun the 
work. You keep putting off, and 
putting off, because you think it can 
be done atany time. Old age, a 
sick bed, a moment, will be enough, 

according to your calculation. So 
little do you realize the difficulty 
and importance of the work. But 
say, ye who are groaning, and bur- 
dened with sin, who have. long been 
endeavoring to mortity the deeds of 
the flesh, and who are almost ready 
to faint, in view of the distance at 
which you yet remain from that per- 
fect holiness, which is necessary to 
be possessed in beaven; is not 
your time short, to subdue your re- 
maining wickedness ? Do you re- 
ere. having begun your preparation 
soearly ? it ts a great work, to 
prepare for eternity. It deserves 
our most anxious care ; it will fully 
occupy our wuole lives. And even 
tien. unless we give unwearied dili- 
ZENC ‘ath will surprise us with 


our work unfinished, and we shall 
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III. We feel the shortness of 
time more, when we have ourselves 
curtailed our opportunities, by our 
negligence. 

We often find when the portion 
of time which we have allotted to 
a particular object, is drawing to- 
wards aclose, that we have made an 
unequal distribution of our labour, 
and have crowded an_ undue pro- 
portion upon the last of our time. 
With many people, the latter part of 
the day or week is always atime of 
anxious hurry. What a pressure 
of business do those find, who have 
delayed their preparation to leave 
the world, till they come upen the 
bed of sickness and death. Wealth, 
honours, kingdoms, worlds, would 
all be given up, to redeem a single 
hour. “They have wasted their op- 
portunities ; they have suffered tri- 
ties to occupy their attention; they 
have kept putting off what was dis- 
agreeable to them, and they find 
themselves summoned away, when 
they are not at all prepared, either 
to leave this world, or to enter the 
other, in peace. What should have 
been the business of their lives, is 
thus crowded into a small space 
of time 5; and what is done in a hur- 
ry, 1s always ill done. Distress, 
confusion, and strife are entailed 
upon survivors ; an anxious shud- 
dering seizes the breast, as the bil- 
lows of death roll over ; souls are 
doubtless often lost forever. be- 
cause the best part of life has been 
suffered to pass away, without secu- 
ring the object of our existence, or 
considering our latter end. Ye 
who have been putting off the care 
of your souls, for twenty, forty, six- 
ty years ; how dare you waste your 
time, W hen life is so short ? 

1V. But we cannot see how short 
time really is, until we look back 
upon it, when past. 

Every successive portion appears 
shorter than that which preceded it. 
There are certain seasons which 
serve as waymarks In our journey 
of life, where we naturally pause 
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and think of the ground we have 
goneover. The anniversary of our 
birth, and of any other leading event, 
and especially the commencement 
of a New Year, invite us to retro- 
spection ; and then we may see how 
short ourdays are. It was but as yes- 
terday when we were last reminded 
that we had begun a new leaf in the 
the history ofourlives. ‘Our days 
are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle.” 
‘They are as a shadow, and there 
is none abiding.” ‘ They are pas- 
sed away as the swift ships,’, which 
plough the ocean, and leave no trace 
behind. ‘* We spend our years as 
a tale that is told.” It interested 
our feelings at the time, and that is 
all. Every year brings us nearer 
our “ appointed time.”’ And every 
year appears shorter than the last. 
Every year, therefore, we ought to 
realize, more than ever, that our 
time is short. 

We learn, from the shortness of 
life, that we shall soon bid adieu to 
the business, the pleasures, and the 
sorrows of life. ‘This is the train of 
reflections, which occupied the apos- 
tle’s mind. The mournful time is 
at hand when ‘‘they that have wives, ’ 
or are rejoicing in the affection of 
friends, ‘‘shall be as though they had 
none,” The tenderest ties are bro- 
ken by death, never to be renewed 
as onearth. ‘ In heaven they nei- 
ther marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage.”” They will be as though 
they had never been. ‘They that 
weep, as though they wept not.” 
‘¢'Phis light affliction is but a mo- 
ment.’ It will soom pass away, and 
be forgotten, as though it had never 
been. With the christian, it will 
be lost in that ‘eternal weight of 
glory” which it procures him. With 
the sinner, it will be nothing thought 
of, while he is ‘“‘tormented in that 
flame.” ‘They that rejoice, as 
though they rejoiced not.” The 
joys of this life are all ‘‘like a dream 
When one awaketh.’’ The scene 
may indeed be a pleasant one, but 
in the midst of it, we are awaked, 
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and behold it is a dream. It is 
gone, as though it had never been. 
‘‘ They that buy as though they 
possessed not.” What though 
they accumulate great heaps of 
wealth ; they brought nothing into 
the world, and it is certain they can 
carry nothing out. Literally nothing: 
your riches will be nothing to you 
as though you had never possessed 
them. ‘They that use this world, 
as not abusing it ;” or, to keep up 
the same train of thought, as though 
they used it not. We deliberate, 
with great anxiety, what use we 
shall make of our time, talents, and 
wealth ; where we shall live ; wheth- 
er we Shall pursue this employment, 
or another; whether we shall buy 
this thing or the other. It is all 
about nothing. ‘The world will soon 
be all the same to us, as though we 
had never engaged in its cares. 
“© For the fashion of this world pas- 
seth away.” 

We learn, likewise the duty of 
avoiding excessive anxiety, about 
our worldly concerns. Says the 
Aposile, pursuing his instructive 
lesson, ‘‘ | would have you without 
carefulness.’’ Nothing shews the 
folly of excessive concern about our 
worldly interests, so much as the 
extreme shortness of our connexion 
with them. Who would expend all 
his thoughts, and all his estate, up- 
on a paper house? Who would 
build a palace of marble, on ground 
which he holds for a year? Who 
would contract an unconquerable 
affection, for one that only dined 
with him at the inn, and parted from 
him forever? Whose heart should 
break at a separation, even from the 
dearest friends, for only one night ? 
Why should our feelings shrink at 
the thought of having our earthly 
house of this tabernacle pulled 
down, to be so soon restored, with 
heavenly splendorr “I would 
have you without carefulness.”’ 

We learn further, the near ap- 
proach of the scenes of eterni- 
tv. There is no discharge in 
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that war. Wecannot adda cubit to 
our stature, nor an hour to our life 
with ali our anxiety. Shutting our 
eyes to the truth, makes it none the 
less true. He who sleeps in his 
journey, is borne along with the 
same rapidity, as he who is atten- 
tive to the passing scene. 

We have all a great work to do ; 
and the time is so short, that every 
moment is precious. Every hour 
which we waste will be the occa- 
sion of a loss, which no finite mind 
can calculate. ‘* The night is far 
spent ; the day is at hand,” and now 
it 1s high time to awake out of 
sleep.’ Every hour brings us 
nearer to the trial. Every hour 
misspent, is curtailing our opportu- 
nity. Every delay makes further 
delay easier, and future action more 
difficult. Awake, or perish. My 


christian friends, if you have any 
thing to do for the souls of others, 
oh, be admonished to do it quickly. 
While you are delaying, the world 
will get irretrievable hold of their 
affections ; error will creep into 


their minds ; their hearts will be 
hardened through the deceitfulness 
of sin ; death will overtake them in 
their unprepared state. They will 
perish forever, while you are wait- 
ing. 

You, who have wasted the time 
which was given to prepare for eter- 
nity, have crowded the busi- 
ness of your whole lives into very 
narrow limits. But perhaps you 
may yet secure yourselves, if you 
are faithful. ‘There is yet opportu- 
nity, but that opportunity is daily 
growing less. ‘* ‘To-day if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts.” ‘* Now is an accepted 
time ; behold, now is a day of sal- 
vation.”’ Ifyou begin this day, and 
use all your diligence, and strain ev- 
ery nerve, and seek for wisdom, 
as for hid treasure, there is yet time. 
But it is exceeding short! Oh, 
how short! The angel may even 
now be receiving his commission 
to sound in your ears that time 
shall be no longer. 
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For the Christian Spectator. 


THE CURSE UPON THE GROUND. 


Ir was a clear, serene evening 
in harvest, that [ was returning from 
an excursion to view a fine prospect 
in the neighborhood. The hour was 
that one of serious peace when the 
sun sheds a softened light, and the 
lengthening shadows throw an air of 
grandeur over the face of the earth. 
The rich landscape which I had 
been viewing was adapted to fill the 
mind with pleasing images. The 
town, the water, the fields, the ham- 
lets, the mountains, all appeared in 
their loveliest colours. The earth 
was bountifully repaying the labors 
cf the husbandman. The wains 
groaned beneath their burden.— 
There seemed to be, on every side, 
an overflowing abundance, for the 
wants of both man and beast. God 
had indeed ‘ given witness of him- 
self, in that he did good, and gave 
the rain from heaven, and fruitfal 
seasons, filling our hearts with food 
and gladness.”? No rational being 
could help acknowledging, that “the 
earth is full of the goodness of the 
Lord.” I was reminded of the ec- 
static adorations of the Psalmist, in 
the 104th Psalm. Can this lovely 
region be a part of that earth which 
lies under the curse of Jehovah ? or 
rather, can we realize that a world, 
which contains such spots of beauty, 
is a cursed world? 

What has become of * the work 
and toil of our hands, because of the 
ground which the Lord hath curs- 
ed?” This spot seems more like 
‘‘the garden which the Lord God 
planted where he put the man whom 
he had formed, to dress it, and to 
keep it.” Where are “ the thorns 
and thistles’? of the curse? Out of 
this ground “ groweth every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight, and 
good for food.”? Who now “ eats 
of the herb of the field,” as the only 
sustenance of his nature? This 
‘‘land floweth with milk and honey.” 
Man * sucks honey out of the rock, 
and oil out of the flinty rock, butter 
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of kine. and milk of sheep, with fat 
of lambs, and rams of the breed of 
Bashan, with the fat of the kidneys 
of wheat; and drinks the pure blood 
of the grape.”’ God said to Adam, 
cursed is the ground, for thy sake; 
in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the 
days of thy life: thorns also and 
thistles shall it bring forth unto thee; 
and in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.”” The full import 
of such a curse, seems to be nothing 
less than such a derangement of the 
course of nature, such a barrenness 
and perverseness of the soil, as 
should impose the necessity of con- 
tinual wearisome toil, so that man 
should be compelled to snatch a has- 
ty morsel in the midst of his labour, 
and literally eat his bread in the 
sweat of his brow.* But now, 
among us, if we abate all the labour 
which is rendered necessary by de- 
pravity, we shall find that what re- 
mains is but like dressing and keep- 
ing a garden of the Lord. Subtract 
from the whole amount of labour in 
the community, all which is employ- 
ed for the unreasonable gratification 
of the appetites, all which becomes 
necessary by the unruly passions, 
all which goes to gratify the love of 
display, all which passes away froin 
him who earns it, into the hands of 
the fraudulent and the oppressor, 
all which is taken to support war and 
government and to pamper national 
pride, and all else, which is called 
for, not by the constitution of man, 
but by his depravity, and then see 
how light would be the burden of 
providing, from a bountiful earth, 
for all the real wanis of our nature. 
Let the constitution of the earth re- 
main just as itis, and remove human 
wickedness, and there would remain 
no more than labour enough to ein- 
ploy our powers, and make us hap- 
Py; no more urgent necessity than 


* That such would be the effect of a 
curse upon the ground, see Lev. xxv. 19, 
20: Deut. xxx. 24: Job xxxi. 40: Is. 
xxxii. 13: Jer. xii, 13. 


Vou. VII.—No. 1. 2 
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just to supply us with suitable mo- 
tives to activity, 

The spirit of complaining and in- 
dolence will yet urge that the earth 
is not now as it was before the fall. 
It still abounds with thorns and this- 
tles,and requires great labour and toil 
to make it bring forth its increase. 
Our ideas of paradise are drawn 
from the representations of the great 
poet. We regard it as a kind of 
Arcadian vale ; where life is a mere 
course of uninterrupted enjoyment ; 
where there is no care nor labour 
necessary to subsistence and com- 
fort, but men can sit down to eat 
and drink, and rise up to play; 
where the dressing and keeping of 
the garden was a mere amusement 
to the happy inhabitants, and not 
the daily business of their lives. 
Such notions are mere dreams of the 
imagination. Man is a being pos- 
sessed of active powers, which re- 
quire exercise. And the necessity 
for regular employment in order to 
enjoy happiness, springs from his 
constitution, as an active being, and 
not from depravity. We are ac- 
customed to speak of the necessity 
for labour as a blessing, merely as 
it keeps us from evil, But that is 
not half the truth. ‘ A little sleep, 
a little slumber, a little folding of 
the hands to sleep,”? could not af- 
ford happiness, even if we were not 
depraved. Sucha state is as little a- 
dapted to our nature, asare the wings, 
with which painters sport their fan- 
cies, to the organization of our 
bodies. However pretty we may 
think the picture in either case, we 
should find, if it were realized, that 
our muscles were not designed for 
such exercise, nor our minds adapt- 
ed to such delights. We know noth- 
ing of the state of things in Paradise. 
We have no sort of evidence that 
the ground brought forth its fruits 
spontaneously, or that thorns and 
thistles and the other hindrances to 
agriculture were created after the 
fall, on purpose to plague the earth. 
Action itself is suitable to our na- 
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ture. Our aversion to labour springs 
from depravity. We do know, that 
Eden was adapted to the constitution 
of man to insure his happiness if he 
had continued obedient. If I mis- 
take not, it ean be shown that the 
earth is now so adapted. Regard- 
ing man, merely as a being formed 
for happiness, and looking only at 
the present life, and it appears high- 
ly probable that the existing sys- 
tem of nature, is the best possible 
system for human happiness. If it 
is so, then there is a presumption, 
at least, that the curse of barrenness 
denounced upon the earth has been 
fulfilled and removed. We may 
then conclude, that the earth was 
substantially the same before the 
fall, as it now is; and that the dres- 
sing and keeping of the garden was 
the business of its cultivators. 

There are two classes of circum- 
stances, which are usually brought 
forward, as proofs, either of displeas- 
ure, or of a want of benevolence, on 
the part of the Creator; certain 
permanent conditions of the earth, 
and certain changes which take place 
upon it. 

The extremes of heat and cold, 
in the torrid and frozen zones, the 
barrenness of certain places, and the 
calamities of savage life, are suppo- 
sed to be fruits of the primeval curse. 
But if we look carefully into the 
condition of the Arab, the Green- 
lander, and the savage, we shall find 
that their cup is not filled with such 
unmingled evil as we are apt to im- 
agine: and that all the evil which 
renders their situation really worse 
than ours, 1s to be attributed to some 
other causes than the curse upon the 
earth. Tiere are, indeed, many 
circumstances, which would appear 
to us to be greater evils than fall to 
our lot. But when we consider the 
ease with which man accommodates 
himself to different conditions, and 
the power of habit, in rendering 
even opposites agreeable to different 
individuals, we shall not be willing 
to set up our own feelings and hab- 
its, formed under different circum- 
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stances, as a standard by which to 
judge of the adaptation of other con- 
ditions to promote human happi- 
ness. Ifthe country of the Arab or 
the Greenlander, does not yield him 
more good than evil, why does he 
not abandon it? If it does not yield 
much mure, how is it that he be- 
comes so much attached toit? Is 
it the divine curse, or any of its con- 
sequences, that binds them to their 
desolate regions ? 

As to the distresses of savage life, 
it ought to be observed, that they do 
not flow from the curse upon the 
ground, but from human indolence 
and depravity. The constitution of 
the earth may remain the same, and 
yet the amount of human happiness 
be greatly varied. Our finest gar- 
dens, if neglected would soon be 
overrun with briers and thorns. Our 
cities and villages, transferred to 
the original savage owners of the 
soil, would again become a dark and 
tangled forest. And so, on the oth- 
er hand, only change the inhabit- 
ants, and * the desert buds and blos- 
soms, like the rose.’ ‘Instead of 
the thorn would come up the fir tree, 
and instead of the brier would come 
up the myrtle tree. They should 
go out with joy, and be led forth 
with peace, the mountains and hills 
would break forth before them into 
singing.”” ‘There is no curse upon 
the earth, besides the depravity of 
its inhabitants, which has prevented 
all this from being realized, as fast 
as the human race peopled their va- 
rious territories. Who can calcu- 
late the amount of happiness which 
the light of religion and science, 
even in their present state of ad- 
vancement, might pour into the 
smoky caves of Greenland? The 
rocks, already so dear to their pos- 
sessors, may yet become the abodes 
of enlarged minds, the seats of refin- 
ed enjoyment. Then again, it is 
impossible to calculate what may yet 
be done further in the progress of 
ages, towards overcoming the natu- 
ral evils of the world. We live in 
an age when improvement seems to 
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advance with accelerating velocity. 
Earth, air, fire and water, are al- 
most subdued, and brought under 
the dominion of man. New rela- 
tions in the kingdom of nature, are 
continually discovered, and are all 
successively rendered tributary to 
human happiness. The plain rea- 
son why these things have not been 
discovered before, is that the mas- 
ter spirits, who now bring forward 
these improvements, have hereto- 
fore been too much engrossed in the 
tented field, in the intrigues of 
courts, or in pulling down or build- 
ing up tyranny, superstition and 
priestcraft. But all this ts charge- 
able to depravity. We may well 
believe, that an unknown number 
of the laws of nature will yet be 
discevered, and applied to the use 
of man, instead of perplexing his 
mind, and deteating his purposes, as 
they now do. 

As to the barrenness which pre- 
vails in certain parts of the earth, 
it will be time enough to examine 
it, when we find the globe so pop- 
ulous, as to oblige men to inhabit 
them. We donot see the effects 
of the curse in the different cli- 
mates, soils and other permanent 
conditions of the earth. 

But it may be supposed that its 
changes exhibit the wrath of Jeho- 
vah ; that we trace the penal con- 
sequences of the fall, in winter, in 
the earthquake, the volcano, the 
lightning, the whirlwind, and the 
pestilence. Letussee. Butthese 
calamitous vicissitudes are all, as far 
as we know, the necessary results 
of that system of divine operations 
called the ‘‘general laws of nature.”’ 
Itis obvious that some such system 
is essential to human happiness. 
Without general laws, on which we 
could found our calculations re- 
specting future events, and the con- 
sequences of particular measures, 
we could neither contrive nor act. 
The whole world would be con- 
demned to ignorance, suspense, and 
inaction. Allthose particular events, 
therefore, which unavoidably follow 
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from the general system, are to be 
charged upon that, or upon the na- 
ture of things. It is the system 
alone, in its general tendency and 
main design, which is to be regard- 


ed as an indication of the feelings of 


its Author. No particular events 


are to be regarded as evidence of 


the anger of the Almighty, if they 
result from the general laws of na- 
ture; provided it can be made to 


appear, that the general system of 


nature, taken as a whole, is in its 
design and tendency, best adapted 
to promote human happiness. Now 
I think it evident, that, as far as our 
philosophy understands the nature 
and tendency of the system, its gen- 
eral character is benevolent. All 
we know of the causes of the par- 
ticular events under consideration, 
leads us to suppose that their chief 
use and proper effect, that which 
was uppermost in the mind of the 
Contriver, was benevolent. It is 
not unphilosophical, therefore, to 
conclude that those things, with 
which we are less acquainted, pos- 
sess the same general tendency, and 
were created, and put in operation, 
for a benevolent end. Thus the 
pinching cold of winter, is, as far as 
we can see, the unavoidable result 
of the delightful and necessary vi- 
cissitude in the seasons. No one 
supposes that the ecliptic was turn- 
ed aside on purpose to afflict our 
bodies with the rigours of winter. 
The object was unquestionably a 
more important one, and was benev- 
olent. We have no reason to sup- 
pose it possible, in the nature of 
things, to have the advantages of 
the seasons, without this compara- 
tively trifling inconvenience. So 
we should think a man was trifling, 
or blaspheming, who should maintain 
that the electric fluid was created, 
and kept in operation, as a universal 
agent; and yet the main design of it 
was to dart an occasional stroke up- 
ou earth, to destroy a house ora 
tree, a man or an animal, whichever 
happened to be in its path. The 
whirlwind equally appears to be an 
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unavoidable result of those cur- 
rents in the atmosphere, without 
which the earth would cease to be 
inhabitable. Those commotions, 
and eruptions of the earth itself, 
which astonish the nations, and pros- 
trate the pride and the hopes of 
man, seem like the operation of safe- 
ty valves, to let off the superfluous 
power of the immense fires within. 
These occurrences are merely in- 
cidental, probably necessary inci- 
dents. But the system is to be 
judged by its main design. It is 
not consistent with the usual simpli- 
city and economy of the divine ope- 
rations, to maintain such a combina- 
tion of powerful agents, merely for 
the purpose of occasionally shaking 
the earth. We cannot believe it. 
It cannot be doubted that disease and 
death are fruits of the original curse; 
but not of the curse upon the ground. 
So far as they depend on the consti- 
tution of the earth, it is evident that 
they spring from the things that are 
most essential to human comfort, 
the heat of the sun, the moisture in 
the atmosphere, and the fertility of 
the soil. But no body ever regard- 
ed these blessings as fruits of the 
curse. The fertility of the earth, 
supposed by geologists to have been 
produced by the flood, was like- 
wise an indirect means of human 
mortality, by affording provucatives 
and opportunities to excess. In- 
deed the greater part of the causes 
of disease, and much of the viru- 
lence of the rest, are to be traced to 
the indolence, the ignorance, and 
the intemperance of man, and are 
therefore not all to be attributed to 
the curse upon the earth. The 
success of old Lewis Cornaro, in 
restoring a broken constitution by a 
course of rigid abstinence, may per- 
haps suggest a sufficient cause for 
antediluvian longevity, in the bar- 
renness of the earth ; as well as for 
the prevalence of disease, and the 
rapid shortening of the term of life, 
so soon after the reign of fertility 


and plenty was restored by the 
flood. 
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Shall we then conclude that the 
historian was mistaken, and that God 
never denounced a curse upon the 
earth ? By no means. We may 
suppose that this curse was fulfilled 
and terminated by the flood ; and 
that we live ina renovated world, 
restored to its pristine excellence 
and beauty. 

Bishop Sherlock, in the fourth of 
his ‘*Discourses on the use and in- 
tent of Prophecy,”’ has argued the 
same thing from Scripture. He 
supposes that the declaration of La- 
mech, Gen. v. 29. was an inspired 
prediction of the termination of that 
part of the curse, and that the cov- 
enant and blessing in the eighth 
chapter, was the fulfilment of that 
prophecy. 

But however that may be, it is cer- 
tainly a very fair interpretation of 
this speech of Lamech’s, to say that 
it contains a promise or prediction, 
that through his son Noah, the curse 
pronounced upon the earth after the 
fall should be removed. Let us now 
see whether we canshow, from scrip- 
ture, that this prophecy, thus inter- 
preted, has been verified by the 
event. 

In Gen. vi. 13. God threatens to 
** destroy all flesh with the earth,” 
but says to Noah, v. 18. ‘ But with 
thee will I establish my covenant.” 
To establish a covenant means to 
confirm to a particular individual, or 
class of individuals, a covenant al- 
ready subsisting. See Gen. ix. 9. 
xvii. 7, 19, 21. Deut. viii. 18. This 
already subsisting covenant is the 
same which was recogrized in the 
promise revealed to Lamech. It 
was a branch or part of that coven- 
ant of deliverance from the penal 
consequences of the fall, which was 
implied in the promise that the seed 
of the woman should conquer the 
destroyer. The exact import of 
this covenant revealed to Lamech, 
and confirmed to Noah, appears 
from the transactions which took 
place immediately after the flood. 
In Gen. viii. 21. God declares ‘I 
will not agaia curse the ground any 
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more for man’s sake.” From which 
it appears that the flood was a part, 
if not a full accomplistment, of the 
original curse upon the earth. The 
language certainly implies the lat. 
ter, and may be with propriety con- 
strued into a declaration, that this 
curse should continue in force no 
longer. And accordingly, in the fol- 
lowing verse, a blessing is pronoun- 
ced, including a promise of fruitful 
seasons, and of unchanging regulari- 
ty in the vicissitudes of the year. 
That is, as we have seen, it com- 
prehended all which was necessary. 
in order to the full deliverance of 
man from the curse of barrenness 
pronounced upon the earth; all 
which was included in the prophe- 
cy of Lamech. In chap. ix. 153. it 
is called ‘‘a covenant with the earth.”’ 
It included a blessing on man and 
beast; as v. 8. 9. “* Behold, [ will 
establish my covenant with yeu and 
your seed after you, and with every 
living thing that is with you, &c.”’ 

The general blessing is, in the 
ninth chapter, drawn out into a vari- 
ety of particulars, which exhibit a 
specimen, rather than an enumera- 
tion of the whole. A slight compar- 
ison shows a wonderful similarity 
between these blessings an? those 
conferred on Adam at the creation. 

1. The blessing of fruitfulness. 
The promise to our first parents 
Gen. i. 28. was, *‘Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it.’ To Noah, God 
said, c. ix. 1. ** Be fruitful, and mul- 
liply, aud replesish the earth.” 

2. Dominion over the lower or- 
ders of creation. To Adam, c. i. 
28. ‘‘Have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth.’”? To Noah, 
c. ix. 2. ‘* The fear of you, and the 
dread of you, shall be upon every 
beast of the earth, and upon every 
fowl of the air, and upon all that 
moveth upon the earth, and upon 
all the fishes of the sea; into your 
hand are they delivered.” 

3. The use of what is necessary 


> 
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and pleasant for food. c. i. 29. **And 
God said, Behold, I have given you 
every herb bearing seed, which is 
upon the face of all the earth, and 
every tree, in the which isthe fruit 
of atree yielding seed ; to you it 
shall be for meat.” c. ix. 3. Noah 
had a still more liberal grant. “Evy- 
ery moving thing that liveth shall 
be meat fer you; even as the green 
herb have [ given you all things.” 
Possibly the phrase, ‘‘even as the 
green. herb,” is an allusion to the 
sentence pronounced, c. il. 18. 
‘ and thou shalt eat the herb of the 
field.” 

4. The blessing of fruitfulness, 
pronounced upon the earth, is sub- 
stantially the same. c. 1.11. * And 
God said, let the earth bring forth 
grass, the herb yielding seed after 
his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, 
whose seed was in itself, after his 
kind,” 

C. viii. 22. ‘*While the earth re- 
maineth, seed time and harvest,— 
shall not cease. 

5. he regularity of the seasons. 
c.i. 14. ** And God said, Let there 
be lights in the firmament of the 
heaven, to divide the day from the 
night ; and let them be for signs, 
and for seasons, and for days, and 
for years.”” c, viii. 22. “Cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night, shall not cease.” 

The particular mention of all these 
biessings. in the covenant with Noah, 
would scem toimply that under the 
curse they had all.been withholden. 
And indeed there is some evidence, 
from other sources, that such was the 
case before ‘+e deluge. But now, 
what temporai blessing did Adam 
ever enjoy, or ever forfeit, which 
was not restored to Noah ? 

Thus we find that the view which 
enlightened observation takes of 
the goodness of God, as manitested 
in the constitution of the globe, is 
confirmed by the scripture represen- 
tation of the earth, as flowing with 
milk and honey, and loaded with 
plenty, both for man and beast. We 
see the ancient curse, of which we 
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now look in vain to find the traces, 
formally completed and abolished ; 
and the new covenant of peace and 
plenty. solemnly ratified by the bow 
in the clouds, and frequently called 
to mind and acknowledged in the sac- 
red pages. We therefore may be 
satisfied that the first impression of 
the objects around us conveys the 
truth to our minds ; and that nov, 
‘‘ the earth is rut of the goodness 
of the Lord.” 
vs F. 


ey 
For the Christian Spectator. 


ON A RESOLUTION OF PRESIDENT 
EpWaRDs. 


No subject of complaint is more 
common, than the fluctuating nature 
of religious feelings. As far as our en- 
joyment is concerned, perhaps an 
undue importance is given to these 
changes. We are not formed for 
monotony, and an unbroken level 
generally tires us. But as we act well 
only under strong, and vivid impres- 
sions, it is be wished that they 
could never desert our minds; or 
at least, might maintain their sta- 
tions until the principles formed 
by their influence, should grow in- 
to the maturity of habit. How far, 
for the most part, is this from being 
the case. Our views of duty, at 
different times, are almost contra- 
dictory. What is of small impor- 
tance in itself, is magnified by our 
imperfect eye sight, or the medium 
through which we look. We 
shrink from severe duties, as if they 
were impracticable, and are driven 
from our posts by the first sugges- 
tion of danger. At times we use a 
wrong standard, and set out with 
principles that are false. Or not 
forming our conclusions until the 
time of action, with a mind discom- 
posed by passion, and easy to be 
deceived, we become the prey of 
temptation and error. In short, 
some time—some occasion is needed, 
when we are under no bias from the 
objects of this world, when our 
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feelings, and views of duty, may 
serve as a standard for subsequent 
life. 

I have often thought the prin- 
ciple laid down by President Ed- 
wards in one of his resolutions well 
fitted to Christian practice. The 
resolution is as follows ; ‘* Resol- 
ved so to live at all times,as I 
think is best in my devout frames, 
and when I have clearest notions of 
the gospel, and another world.” 
In the same manner, it will be 
found true by all, that at the time of 
prayer, the principles of duty can 
be settled, and steps in life taken to 
the best advantage. <A subject so 
practical, demands a short attention; 
and I ask your indulgence while I 
consider it in afew particulars. 

At the time of prayer, we can 
best estimate the zmportance of ob- 
jects. It is a mistake, which seems 
to lie at the foundation of most of 
our errors in practice, that we 
do not measure the importance 
of things by the right standard. 
Surrounded by the world, and 
suffering it to engross our thoughts, 


we are too habitually dead to 
whatever is of higher moment; 
and if we awake, it is but to 


call up a few transient feelings, and 
then fail again asleep. We need 
some soliiude -vhere the voice of 
the soul can be heard ; some fer- 
tile spot in this desert, to remind 
ourselves of the danger, and true 
course of our journey. This place 
is the closet at the time of prayer 
—there God, the most important 
of beings, offers himself to our view. 
There the realities of eternity, out- 
weigh the trifles of time. There 
our conduct itself, is felt to be of 
moment; and our decision what 
course to take, connects itself with 
everlasting consequences. Thus 
while the reasons of duty are before 
the mind, the importance of the de- 
cision forces itto make one; and 
there is no influence from without 
to prevent its deciding correctly. 

In the next place, I would re- 
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mark, that at such times, the prac- 
ticability of objects is properly 
weighed. We need to be removed 
from the extremes of that romantic 
expectation, which 1s utterly igno- 
norant of our nature, and of that 
scepticism, which makes no aliow- 
ance for an influence from God. 
He who thinks to overcome his sin- 
ful propensities at once, or with lit- 
tle exertion, or who supposes them 
quite subdued, because fora time 
they may be inactive, is soon to be 
disappointed or surprised by their 
attacks. So he, who would convert 
the world in a moment, and by his 
unaided efforts ; who expects to see 
inveterate opinions and practices, 
yielding to eloquence or entreaty; 
who has not yet learned, that his 
fellow men have been preached to 
for ages, with only here and there a 
solitary reformation, is exposed to 
self confidence at first, and to des- 
pondency, when he reviews his la- 
bours. Another receives an oppo- 
site error: he looks upon his cha- 
racter full of faults; he finds it no 
better after much toil has been spent 
to amend it ; and is well nigh resol- 
ved to give over all exertion. He 
looks upon this dark world of sin- 
ners; thinks it idle to check the in- 
roads of sin; persuades himself 
that his influence is too small to be 
perceptible ; listens to his indolent 
wishes, and becomes the scorn of 
the world, the disgrace of Christi- 
anity. He finds it hard, also, to ob- 
tain blessings from God ; and is 
ready to believe, that perseverance 
in prayer ts useless. 

These faults not only are found 
in different persons, but often suc- 
ceed each other in the same individ- 
ual. The mind is contended for by 
indolence and good wishes, and 
at first we believe that we may 
attain our good wishes without 
overcoming our indolence. But, at 
Jength, persuaded that this belief is 
false, we yield to indolence, and 
Suppose our good wishes unattaina- 
ble. Thus the two errors spring, 
in those who have true convictions 
of duty, from the same source,— 
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from a desire to do right with- 
out correcting depraved propensi- 
lies. 

But prayer tends to banish both 


these principles from the mind. If 


at that time, the Christian race is 
felt to be difficult, the very object, 
and circumstances of prayer, remind 
us of an all-sufficient help. If our 
sins then seem peculiarly numerous, 
and base, past listlessness, and want 
of exertion, will seem the basest of 
them all. If our labours to do good 
to others have been hitherto fruit- 
less, we are then admonished of 
our duty, and its reward. And, on 
the other hand, there is no tenden- 
cy in prayer, to excite hopes that 
are chimerical. Faith, if you ad- 
mit that prayer is answered, is a 
most rational feeling of confidence 
in him,,who is able and willing to 
dispense his blessings. It never 
supposes, that God will contravene 
the laws of his providence ; sancti- 
fy men without their own exer- 
tion ; convert the world without the 
aid of human influence 3 or inter- 
pose, ina marked manner, in be- 
half of the pious. Convinced, 
therefore, that our own labour 
must be united with the assistance 
of God, in every good enterprise, 
we Shall neither be defeated by un- 
real difficulties, nor attempt impos- 
sibilities; and may thus hope for 
success. 

Again, prayer enables us to take 
correct views of duty, by znspiring 
us with humility. Of the diversi- 
fied effects of humility on the mind, 
I shall only mention one: which is, 
that it excites a diffidence of our 
conclusions, and refers us to a per- 
fect standard of duty. 

It is curious, to remark how 
subtle, and nice, our distinctions 
are when we wish to pacify consci- 
ence, and to reconcile our wishes 
and convictions. We start with 
long established principles, found in 
the word of God, and applied every 
day to the regulation of our lives. 
But most rules are so general, that 
even the sincere enquirer, is 
often indoubt how to act. Our 
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conduct must be decided, in a 
thousand cases, by circumstances 
peculiar to ourselves. And the de- 
cision will be correct, only when 
we duly weigh them, and sincere, 
when we are not under the sway of 
interest. But how seldom is this 
happy impartiality gained. At one 
time, we persuade ourselves, that 
our conduct will not be followed, or 
observed by others ; thus miscalcu- 
lating the force of example. At 
another, we venture to the doubt- 
ful confines of worldly compliance 
and lawful enjoyment, with the pre- 
tended hope of bringing others 
back, into the road of peace. At 
another we pay too little attention 
to the feelings of Christians, and 
feel above their weak prejudices. 
{n such cases, our standard, though 
scriptural in the main, will conform 
to our changing inclinations: and 
some plausible justification can be 
invented for every measure. Or if 
we have a sincere desire of ascer- 
taining our duty,we may be led astray 
by a mere fondness for speculation. 
Desirous to trace the reasons of du- 
ty, we forget the scriptures ; pur- 
sue our principles into remote, per- 
haps false consequences ; and 
are prepared to do wrong on sys- 
tem. 

But let us go into our closests, and 
note what feelings there arise in our 
minds. Will not the thought of so 
great a being as God, spread rever- 
ence and authority round his law 
so as to place it far above our 
own decisions? Will not the feel- 
ing of his intimate inspection, his 
scrutinizing eye, banish every mist, 
and gloss of self-interest, and com- 
pel us into sincerity. Can you 
dare advance a false argument in 
the presence of your Judge? Are 
you willing to trust a decision of your 
own, and slight the oracles of the All- 
wise ? Or if you could be so bold, 
you will not in prayer be so base. 
You will not look unblushingly up- 
ona naked attempt at seli-decep- 
tion; or adopt principles, and sanc- 
tion motives, after discerning their 


falsity, and hollowness. You will 
be taught by experience, and im- 
pressed by penitence, with the les- 
son, that you are never more liable 
to err, than in your first views of 
duty. Thus, you will humbly seek 
counsel from the source of wisdom, 

and take the scriptures for the guide 
of your conduct. 

The last thought I shall notice, in 
illustrating my subject, is, that in 
prayer, prejudice subsides, passion 
is lulled, the opinions of others have 
no more than their due weight ; or, 
in other words, the original cause 
of a wrong decision, is for the time 
removed. 

The closet, like the most holy 
place in the temple, is too sacred 
for the intrusion of profane feelings. 
They may remain concealed in the 
heart ; they may steal in, whilst its 
guards are asleep, but are too weak 
to resist when discovered. When 
once the soul turns its eye upon it- 
self, and pious feelings begin to give 
their light,—** up they start discov- 
ered and surprised,”’ by the severt- 
ty of virtue. While we discover 
bad motives, we are also withdrawn 
from their influence. Other thoughts 
begin to occupy us. Weare placed 
in a purer and brighter region, 
where every object excites emo- 
tions of true delight. Happy mo- 
ment! Now all that is dark and 
clouded flies away. The serene 
joy of self-approbation, and ingen- 
uousness, is felt in our human meas- 
ure. Nowwe have no wish to hide 
ourselves from our Maker and Fa- 
ther. Now there is no base passion 
we would indulge. Now a peace, 
like the silence aftera storm, or the 
tranquillityofasheltered haven, rests 
upon us,and the voice of the gos- 
pel, though in a whisper, may be 
heard. “itis good for us to be here.” 
Whatever, by its influence on our 
trains of thought, can raise our cha- 
racter is present. Ina moment re- 
sentments are forgotten; love of earth 
vanishes away ; prejudice ceases to 
blind; the world retires ;_ the 
charms of sense are broken. The 
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heart is left open, and free for the 
spirit of grace ; who by his gentle, 
and silent influences, raises its affec- 
tions, and thus quickens its moral 
penetration. At such a time, reas- 
on, if permitted to judge, will judge 
impartially ; and the strongest unbi- 
assed intellect, will usually come to 
the same conclusion withthe weak- 
est. In our common estimates of 
duty, we resemble a man just heal- 
ed of his blindness ; to whom what 
is distant appears diminutive, what 
is bright, is dazzling, and the beau- 
tiful lustre of the sky, only gives 
pain. But piety, strong and vigo- 
rous, makes us like those angelic 
beings, who may be supposed to 
have senses more perfect than 
ours, who can look upon the sun 
‘¢ shining in his strength,”’ who have 
their dwelling-places where the 
mists of earth are unknown, and 
who gather, wherever they trav- 
el through the skies, new motives 
to love and obey the Creator. 

He, therefore, who is inquiring 
into his duty, should seize so auspi- 
cious a moment. He should recol- 
lect what his impressions have been 
at such times, and shape his princi- 
ples, and opinions by their standard. 
He should suspect himself of some- 
thing unhallowed, when disposed to 
slight them. When perplexed, let 
him resort to his closet. When re- 
sentful or discomposed, there let 
him seek peace ; and thus he may 
gain a refuge from sin, a confirma- 
tion in virtue, and a directory of du- 
ty. Evpotvs. 


For the Christian Speetaior. 


LAY PRESBYTERS—No. XI. 


Tue records of the early synods 
and councils of the Christian church, 
so far as genuine, are credible 
evidence of facts, and competent, to 
some extent, to show the condition 
of the church at different periods. 
Ecclesiastical associations have 


never possessed the rightful power 
Vor. VIIL—No. J. 3 
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of legislation in the church of 
Christ ; but as every man is bound 
to believe for himself, so every 
Christian denomination has a right 
to adopt their own form of church 
government, and every member 
equal liberty te dissent and with- 
draw. The voluntary conventions 
of synods and councils are justifia- 
ble, at least, when merely delibera- 
tive. The conduct of Paul and 
Barnabas, in waving the rite of 
circumcision with respect to Gen- 
tile converts, having been censured 
at Antioch, by persons, who had 
come from Jerusalem, was submit- 
ted unto, and confirmed by the 
opinions of Peter, James, and per- 
haps John, and the presbyters and 
church at Jerusalem. But the 
question was proposed in the ab- 
stract form, and the advice was 
founded upon the antecedent deci- 
sive testimony of the Holy Spirit. 
This appeal ought therefore to have 
remained, after inspiration ceased, 
an isolated case, nor was it followed 
for a long series of years. 

We learn from Tertullian, in the 
third century, that ‘“‘ councils were 
collected in certain places through- 
out the Greek cities, from all the 
churches, by which the higher mat- 
ters were managed in common, and 
the representation itself of the 
whole Christian persuasion, was re- 
garded with high respect.’’(a’  Be- 
cause, when synods were introdue 
ced, the churches were represented 
by delegates, and this was among 
the Greeks only, it has been cone 
jectured that they took the idea 
from their own civil forms. The 
practice was certainly founded on 


(a) Tertul. adversus Psychicos. c. 13 
Whether he speaks only of the montan- 
ists; or of those consultations of the or- 
thodox in Asia Minor, against Montanus, 
cited by Eusebius, from Apollinarius, 
Lib. v. c. 15, let the reader decide. 
‘‘Aguntur preterea per Gracias, illa cers 
tis in locis concilia ex universis ecclesiis, 
per que et altiora quaeque in commune 
trarctantur et ipsa representatio tetius 


nominis Christiani magna veneratione 
celebratur. 
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common consent, since they were 
neither at first of appellative juris- 
diction,nor founded on scriptural au- 
thority. The numerous Greeks then 
in the lesser Asia, were probably 
included in the term “‘per Grecias.”’ 
Consultations concerning Easter 
were held in Palestine, Pontus, 


Rome, and France, in the days of 


Polycrates and Victor, about the 
commencement of the third centu- 
ry.(b) Cyprian did not neglect to 
avail himself of means, so well 
adapted to enhance clerical influ- 
ence and power, to which he was 
so much inclined. In Africa, there- 
fore, they soon became frequent ; 
and their members gradually losing 
sight of the representation of their 


churches, considered themselves as 


acting by virtue of their offices. 
And as the presiding presbyters had 
become bishops of the bishops, 
who constituted the presbyteries of 
the respective congregations, so the 
metropolitans soon presided in the 
previncial synods, and afterwards, 
patriarchs in general councils. 
That of Carthage in the reign of 
Decius was convened by Cyprian 
A.D, 258, to consult of the propriety 
of rebaptizing those who had been 
baptized by heretics. ‘There were 
eighty-four members, who all gave 
their own, and sometimes also the 
votes of others, as proxies, and the 
details evince, that they were con- 
sidered the representatives of par- 
ticular churches, there named. 
Cyprian, when opening the busi- 
ness, described the assembly as de- 
liberative only, and not as designed 
to pass a censure upon any individ- 
ual. ‘he fifth speaker observed, 
that all who came to his church 
from heretics he baptized, ‘* and 
those from their clergy he placed 
among the laity.”’(c) It has ap- 
peared from the works of Cyprian, 


(b) Vide Euseb. E. H.1. v. c. 23-4-5. 


(c) xas lous ume xanesu aviov AwsKous 27 TH, 


—Zonarag, p, 276. 
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that episcopacy wasthen parochial ; 
consequently the presbyters of a 
single church must have been the 
clergy here named. No other 
reference to presbyters is found in 
the record of this council. The 
councils held at Antioch, A. D. 264 
and 270, against Paul and Samosata, 
excited great interest among Christ- 
ians. ‘They were not obstructed by 
the civil power: onthe contrary, 
application was made to the Empe- 
ror Aurelian, though a Pagan, to 
effectuate their final decision by 
ejecting Paul from the church. 
This appeal of a Christian synod 
to the civil authority was unscrip- 
tural, unprecedented, and of mis- 
chievous tendency. 

The council of Eliberis in Spain 
about A. D. 305, and that of Arles 
in France A. D. 309, both recog- 
nize the subordination of deacons 
to presbyters, and of each to their 
bishop, who was evidently paro- 
chial. 

The synod of Ancyra in Galatia, 
met A. D. 314, to establish rules of 
discipline concerning the reception 
of those, who, in time of persecu- 
tion, had abandoned the cause. 
The first canon readmitted such 
presbyters unto the honour of their 
bench, Timans sng xala xabedeav wele- 
xs, but denies them the privilege 
of serving. By the second, dea- 
cons so offending are in like manner 
to be received to the other honour, 
but not again to administer the 
bread or the cup, or to preach, 
aglov 4 wolygiuv, ava. Pepsi, n xneudcerv. 
if the deacons in the churches of 
Asia Minor served the sacramental 
tables, preached and held the other 
honour, Tyv adAny Tigy exe, cer- 
tainly the presbyters were not lay- 
men; nor do such appear in the 
other canons of this Synod. By the 
thirteenth canon, it is made unlaw- 
ful for country bishops (chorepis- 
COpi, ETIOxoror vole xweos) to ordain 
presbyters and deacons, and also 
city presbyters without the consent 
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of the bishop in the other parish.(d) 
The chorepiscopi presided over 
congregations in villages, and the 
design of this canon was to monopo- 
lize power and influence in city 
bishops, by prohibiting ordinations 
by the chorepiscopi. If they were 
bishops by a secondary or canonical 
ordination, this canon was in fuar- 
therance of the same design, the 
accumulation of power, and of no 
higher authority, that is, merely 
void. Ifthey had been ordained as 
presbyters only, this canon is a re- 
cognition of their right to ordain 
presbyters and deacons, at the pe- 
riod of this synod. 

The synod of Neoczsarea in 
Pontus was A.D. 314, and also 
prior to the council of Nice. By 
the first canon, presbyters are for- 
bidden to marry upon pain of depo- 
sition, which is conclusive proof 
that they were not laymen. By the 
eleventh canon it 1s decreed, that 
no presbyter shall be ordained un- 
der thirty years; and the reason 
assigned is, that Christ was bap- 
tized and began to teach in his 
thirtieth year. The thirteenth pro- 
hibits country presbyters from of- 
fering in the presence of the bish- 
op and presbyters of a city, but if 
they be absent (av de awinor) and he 
alone should be called to prayer, he 
may administer the bread and cup; 
by which it is evident that the coun- 
try presbyters were, when alone, 
to break the bread, and to bless the 
cup. The fourteenth canon de- 
clares the chorepiscopi to be, 
xila Tuwov, after the example, of 
the seventy disciples, and con- 
sequently that they were not 
successors to the twelve apostles. 
The fifteenth declares, that there 
ought to be no more than seven 
deacons, even in a great city. In 
the councils prior to those denomi- 
nated cecumenical, no mention has 


(d) Xugerionxomers san seine meeaBulegcus x 
dlaxovouc HelecTovery aArAR pndt meer Bulegouc 
(Blondell supposet: meer Zulegous) wonews Yo- 
et Tou eTiTearnvae ur Tov Or bo KO7F OU Mele 
veetelrctlay sy Kege raeornse,—Zonaras, p.299. 
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been made of any elders, but those 
who preached, and administered or- 
dinances ; the fathers and the sy- 
nods thus agreeing, all probability of 
their existence hitherto is thus evi- 
dently excluded. 

There were no general councils 
until the Emperors became christ- 
ian. Constantine set the example, 
and without tavading the peculiar 
province of an ecclesiastic, presided 
in the council of Nice, and probably 
prevented much discord. In the 
character ofa civil governor it be- 
longed to him to preserve the peace 
of his subjects. To call the coun- 
cil, he had no ecclesiastical authori- 
ty. The fact, that the kings of Is- 
rael gathered the people on several 
occasions, Was no justification. They 
governed under a theocracy, and 
were to execute, not to make, laws: 
they were also commissioned, be- 
ing the anointed of the Lord. When 
Christianity arose, though in, it was 
not of, the world, and was establish- 
ed upon principles, wholly distinct 
from those of civil government. Its 
subjects were enjoined submission 
to the laws of the country, wherev- 
er they might be, if not inconsistent 
with the divine law. Valentinian 
refused to call a general council, 
and assigned as a reason, at least 
ostensive, that being a layman, he 
had no right. The councils of Car- 
thage, Antioch, Ancyra, and Neo- 
cesarea in Pontus, were prior to 
any of those termed cecumenical. 
That at Nice, A. D. 325, was the 
first so denominated.(e) The pro- 
fessed object was the defence of the 
divinity of the Son of God, against 
the heresy of Arius, a presbyter of 
Alexandria, whose chief opponent 
was Athanasius, a deacon of the 


(e) Osuzen signified the habitable 
world, but was used for the extent of the 
Roman empire; from hence, ox2usetvos, 
weumenical, when applied to a council, 
imported, that it was convened from the 
civilized world. But the Gospel had ex- 
tended beyond the limits of the empire, 
and the whole church never acted in any 
one council. 
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same church. ‘The second canon 
recites, that some who had been 
Gentiles, as soon as baptized, pass 
into the office of bishop or presby- 
ter, xa ana tT Bamlodyvas weocuye 
aig EmiOxomny, n cig meso fSulseiov, which 
is forbidden, until they shall have 
given proof of their change. This 
accords with the antecedent prac- 
tice of the churches, in showing, 
that at the period of this Council, 
the ordination of a bishop was some- 
times still the first, and only ordi- 
nation of him, who received the of- 
fice. The fourth canon gives the 
right of election and ordination of a 
bishop, to all those of the same 
province ; but subject to the au- 
thority of the Metropolitan. As the 
bishops in the provinces were paro- 
chial, or merely pastors, and with- 
out any previous ordination as pres- 
byters, the office having been the 
same, these ordinations, though de- 
nominated episcopal, were there- 
fore still, in fact, by presbyters, and 
consequently equally without scrip- 
tural authority, and episcopal suc- 
cession, in the modern sense of the 
terms; and although by the pres:- 
ding Presbyters, xeozdlwizs, who had 
long before monopolized the name 
bishop, their otfice was no more 
than that of presbyters. The fifth 
directs two synodical meetings of 
all the bishops in a province, annu- 
ally, to judge in cases heretofore 
within the cognizance of the pres- 
bytery of each church. ‘This re- 
moved the responsibility of presid- 
ing yresbyters or bishops from 
their own copresbyters, who were 
not to sit in the new provincial sy- 
nods. This innovation was the 
more strange, because presbyters 
and deacons constituted some of the 
most active members of this council 
of Nice. ‘The sixth canon makes 
the cousent of the bishops of Alex- 
andria necessary to the election of 
all bishops in Egypt, Lybia, and 
Pentapolis in Africa; and also of 
the bishops of Rome, of Antioch, and 
of other provinces, as far as had 
been usual. ‘The seventh canon 





secures the same undefined prerog- 
ative to the bishop of lia Capito- 
lina. With this council commenced 
the combination of civil and eccle- 
siastical authority : force being sub- 
stituted for the conviction of truth. 

The second was at Constantino- 
ple, A. D. 381, in the reign of The- 
odisius the great, for the correction 
ofthe errors of Macedonius, who de- 
nied the divinity of the Holy Spirit. 
The second canon confines bishops 
to their own dioceses, and declares 
that the ecclesiastical government of 
each province shall be administered 
by its own synod. 

The third was convened at Ephe- 
sus, A. D. 431, by Theodosius the 
younger, Emperor of the East, and 
condemned the heresy of Nestorius, 
who accounted the Son of God and 
Christ two persons, and denied that 
the Virgin was the mother of God. 
In the canons of this council, the 
terms ‘ bishops, clergy, and laity” 
often occur, the word clergy includ- 
ing unquestionably the presbyters 
and deacons. Charisius alone is 
named in these a presbyter; he 
was a heretic, whose writings were 
condemned by the Synod. 

The fourth met at Chalcedon, 

under the Emperor Marcianus 
A. D. 451, and anathematized Eu- 
tyches and Dioscorus, who held 
that Christ was to be worshipped as 
God and as man; and in both na- 
tures as one nature. This council 
recognized the repeal of the second 
council of Ephesus by the bishop of 
Rome, which had established the 
“utychian errour. ‘The second 
cannon expressly describes, bishops 
chorepiscopi, presbyters and dea- 
cons as Clergy. 

The fifth was held at Constantino- 
ple, in the reign of Justinian the 
first, A. D. 553. Its efforts were di- 
rected against the Nestorian errors 
which had been taught by Theodore 
of Mopsuestia and Diodorus of Tar- 
sus; the opinion that the soul ex- 
ists before the body, and some an- 
cient doctrines of Origen and oth- 
ers. 
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The sixth convened at Constanti- 
nople A. D. 680, under Constantine 
the fourth, called Pogonatus, the fa- 
ther of Justinian, against the Mono- 
thelites. This council held, that 
Christ had one person, but two na- 
tures, neither of which was desti- 
tute ofits own will and works. 

Another council, holden in 692, 
in the tower of the palace, by Jus- 
tinian the second, is also called the 
sixth, because the former like the 
fifth enacted no canons. Of this 
there remain an hundred and two. 
The canons of this council abound 
with proofs that presbyters were of 
the clergy; the reader will find 
these in Canons 3, 6, 13, 14, 32, 
58, and others. 

The seventh cecumenical council 
was held at Constantinople, in the 
year 785, under the reign of Con- 
stantine the sixth, the son of Leo 
the fourth, and condemned the use 
of images in worship. This coun- 
cil is denominated cecumenical by 
the Greek church, but is rejected 
by the Latin. Upon the death of 
that emperor, his son Constantine 
being a youth, his mother Irene 
who reigned in his behaif, held a 
council, also accounted the Seventh 
at Nice, A. D. 787, in defence of 
the worship of images, against the 
iconoclasts. ‘The records of these 
furious zealots are preserved with 
great particularity, together with 
their unanimous anathema of all 
those, who will not kiss the images. 
(f) 

At the period of the council last 
mentioned, Charles the great pos- 


(f) snoves acmragomeda, an cuTas eyrvras 
wiaheun eolarny, 
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sessed Burgundy, France, Germany 
and Italy, and was about to re-estab- 
lish the empire of the West, which 
had been overrun and divided, in 
the beginning of the fifth century. 
A little before the time of this coun- 
cil also, the pope had received the 
civil exarchate of Ravenna, the 
commencement of his’ temporal 
power; and a general monarchy 
had been erected in England. 

These councils in no instance, 
were founded on the consent of the 
whole church. Even had they 
been, they could thereby have de- 
rived no power to legislate for 
Christ, to erect or legitimate the 
hierarchy, which was the principal 
object of theircare. The pretence 
that they were under spiritual gui- 
dance is absurd, for council decided 
against council, and often against 
the word of God. Their decisions 
were by majorities, who repeatedly 
silenced the truth merely by num- 
bers, and generally persecuted those 
who were in the minority. Augus- 
tine gave it as his opinion, that the 
truth was to be investigated without 
regard to the decrees of councils ; 
aud Gregory Nazianzan declared 
that he never had observed good to 
result from any council. What he 
had not, others may have seen. 
Councils composed of holy men, 
with a view deliberately to investi- 
gate the meaning of revelation, and 
to advise, have, especially in times 
of great declension, done much 
good. Nevertheless their articles, 
creeds and confessions, however 
excellent, are uncommanded, mere- 
ly human and destitute of authority. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


Tue following remarks were 
made on a journey to the State of 
Ohio, in the summer of 1823. 


Should it be thought that they are 
now, after the lapse of fifteen 
months, out of date, it may be ob- 
served that; so far as I have been 
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able to learn, few of the places mea- 
tioned have been «ssenis hy im- 
proved in their moral aspect, since 
the date of the remarks 

I might have occupied your pa- 
ges with topics more pleasing per- 
haps to many of your ieaders—the 
flourishing villages, the avundant 
crops, the energy of business, the 
stupendous scenery, &c. of that im- 
portant portion of our country, but 
I chose rather ts dweil on the less 
grateful, though to the Christian 
certainly not less interesting sub- 
ject, of the religious state of the 
people. 

In no portion of our country are 
there churches more flourishing, or 
ministers more devoted, than in ma- 
ny parts of the State of New-York, 
particularly the county of Oneida, 
a region which, thirty years since, 
was almost one unbroken forest. 
It was principally by means of mis- 
sionary labours that those chur:’ 
es were planted, and ultimately tur- 
nished with pastors. Most of them 
have repeatedly been blest with re- 
vivals of religion ; and, instead of 
needing further aid from mission- 
aries, are valiantly co-operating 
with us to send the gospel many 
hundred miles beyond them, and 
even to o.her continents, and to the 
Islands of the sea. A large number 
of the young people throughout 
the country, have formed them- 
selv_s into a Missionary Society 
which, for some years past, has mye 
ported sevcral missionaries, whose 
Jabours have alreidy resulted in 
some precious revivals, and in ive 
settlement of some pastors. Com.- 
mon schools are numerous, ond, } 
apprehend more generally ther 
with us, furnished with religious 
teachers. There is also in the 
county, a highly respectable Col- 
lege, of whitch an unusual propor- 
tion of the studenis are hopetully 
pious, and desired for the holy 
minisiry. Near ‘he ¢ allege q }. ree 
edifice is erectins for the gratuitous 
accommodation of such of ihe p- 
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ous students as are indigent, with 
board and lodging ; ; and the ex- 
pense of tue building is defrayed 
by the liberality of ihe good peo- 
ple in the vicinity. Thus the in- 
fluence of the gospel opens there 
the hearts of those who truly value 
it, to devise liberal things, just as it 
does in our own highly favoured 
state. Much that I have stated re- 
specting this conspicuous region, Is 
applicable to two or three counties 
further westward: but as you go 
beyond them, the moral aspect of 
things becomes more and more for- 
bidding. And here my list of the 
painful things which I have seen and 
am to declare, commences. 

The first thing to be noticed is 
the alarming paucity of settled 
ministers. From Rochester to Buf- 
falo, by ‘iste way of Lewiston, a dis- 
tance of more than one hundred 
niles, L heard of only one fixed 
pastor ; and from Buffalo to Aus- 
tinburg, 150 miles further, there is, 
if I was correctly informed, but one 
settled minister,* and one mission- 
ary. ‘These are in the county of 
Cuautauque, where several church- 
es are organized, and some houses 
of worship erected; but a large 
proportion of the people have re- 
mained so long without the ordinan- 
ces of the gospel, as to have lost 
nearly ali the attachment to them 
which they once might have possess- 
ed; so that the pious tew scattered 
bere and there, are left to mourn 
alone ind unpitied, over the desola- 
tions . Zion. Ojif you could have 
heard ihe earaest and weeping en- 
“ eaties made to me by a few young 
persons in M , that | would 
use my influence to send them a 
peal for settlement, or at least 
a missionary, | am confident it would 
have had more effect on your feel- 
ings, than any description I am a- 
ble to give you of the deplorable 





» 


There are nuw, within the above 
mentioned distance, three located minis- 
tersat least ; and another has a fair pros- 
pect of settlement, 
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condition of that necessitous pop- 
ulation. 

In the Western Reserve, the as- 
pect of things is somewhat better. 
Butalthough more than sixty church- 
es are formed, there are little more 
than twenty settled ministers in the 
whole region ; and of those, all ex- 
cept one,* are settled for only a part 
ofthe time. A few weeks at a time, 
amounting in all to one half of each 
year, they leave their people, and 
labour as missionaries ata distance. 

That portion of Ohio which lies 
south of the Reserve, is, with the 
exception of here and there a ver- 
dant spot, one universal region of 
moral frost and sterility. In this 
vast tract lies the county of Colum- 
biana, which, in point of popula- 
tion, is the second in the State. 
But there you may take your stand 
in the shire town, or, in the dialect 
of the people, in ‘the seat of jus- 
tice,” and describe a circle 30 miles 
in diameter, and if will include only 
two settled pastors of either the 
Presbyterian or Congregational or- 
der. If you increase that diameter 
to 40 miles, the circle will embrace 
but five or six. This appalling 
statement was given me by the min- 
ister of the place, who, owing to 
his remoteness from his brethren, 
has not Jeft his pulpit on an ex- 
change upon the sabbath, more 
than four times in sixtcen years. 

From Greensburg (Peansylvania) 
to Carlisle, a distance of 150 miles, 
almost every parish is vacant. And 
yet in this distance, there are Stoys- 
town, Schellsburg, Bedford, Mc- 
Connelsburg, Louden, and Ship- 
pensburg, all large and wealthy vil- 
lages. In short nearly three fourths 
of the places I passed, in a circuit 
of more than 1300 miles, are des- 
titute of settled clergymen; while 
the majority of them are able, but 
in a vast proportion of instances, 
unwilling, to defray the expense of 
regular pastoral labours. 


* Two are now to be excepted. 
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Another topic of painful remark 
is the precarious situation of min- 
isters after they are settled. The 
few who have been stationed in par- 
ticular places have generally been 
dismissed in the course of a short 
period. It iz extensively the case, 
thatno sooner do they become ac- 
quainted with the various charac- 
ters that compose their congrega- 
tions, and begin to preach plainly 
against abounding vices and sins, 
then uneasiness arises, which, in 
concurrence with other causes, re- 
sults in their dismission. On many 
accounts the regular ministers of 
the gospel in the new settlements 
of the west, are less generally re- 
spected than in New England. In 
the first place, no small proportion 
of the inhabitants migrated from the 
older States, only in quest of good 
land, and, having obtained their 
heart’s desire, care little about the 
gospel, or its ministers. Others, 
having done so long without these 
blessings, seem to have forgotten 
how to appreciate them. Others 
look upon ministers with scornful 
indifference, because they do not 
wholly support themselves, and 
reeach without recompence. And 
further, there are so many in the 
new scitlements who, although 
hardly able to read the English Bi- 
ble, yet take upon themselves the 
office of religious teachers, and 
rive so much offence by their blun- 
ders and impertinence, as to create 
in the minds of great numbers of 
the more intelligent, a strong prej- 
udice against the real ministers of 
Christ. Although I have not assign- 
ed all the causes of the fact, it never- 
theless zs a fact, that clergymen are 
less extensively respected, and 
therefore sooner dismissed, in the 
regions referred to, than in those 
portions of our country where the 
state of society 1s more matured. 

Further: The heterogeneity of 
the population in large districts ot 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, is as to its 
moral influence, extremely perni- 
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cious. The people are a mixture 
of English, Scotch, Irish, Germans, 
Dutch, French, and Swedes. Now 
it is not possible that all these na- 
tives and foreigners should yet have 
been amalgamated, and formed into 
one homogeneous mass. The pre- 
judices and habits, if not the tenets 
in which they were respectively 
educated, require them to have as 
many ministers as sects to which 
they belong, or no ministers at all. 
I tarried three weeks ina village 
in which there are no less than 
nine different denominations; and 
all so tenacious of their respective 
peculiarities as to insist upon the al- 
ternative of having each one its 
own kind of minister, or none. 
The Seceder, the Covenanter, the 
Lutheran, the Dutch Reformed, the 
Quaker, the Catholic, the Univer- 
salist, the Smithite, and other secta- 
ries equally remote from these and 
from one another in religious opin- 
ions ;—how will they, so opposite and 
generally so bigotted, unite in the 
support of any truly orthodox min- 
ister, who of course must, in some 
important points, differ from them 
all? and yet these various denom- 
inations exist extensively in the 
west ; and several of them, in near- 
ly every township and_ village. 
This is an evil which I knew 
not how to estimate till I saw it; 
but an evil which almost necessa- 
rily results from the mixed char- 
acter of the people which foreign 
countries as well as the Eastern 
States, are constantly sending to the 
fertile territories of the west. Nor 
is diversity of denomination the 
only alarming effect of such a mul- 
tifarious population. There are 
vast numbers who do not belong, 
and, consistently with their mor- 
al sentiments, cannot belong to 
any religious denomination what- 
ever. From different quarters 
of the world, various species of 
infidelity have been introduced : 
and much of the seed industri- 
ously sown, has taken deep root. 


1 was credibly informed that in 
one county in which | spent a 
week, most of the gentlemen of the 
bar were confirmed infidels, and 
nearly all the remainder inclining 
to infidelity. Deism prevails exten- 
sively among the opulent and influ- 
ential classes of the community 
throughout the south western parts 
of Ohio. Thus it appears that great- 
ly as the ambassadors of Christ are 
needed in our distant new settle- 
ments, the prospect of their being 
regularly established there soon, 
in any considerable numbers, is ex- 
tremely unpromising. 

Another point which demands 
our regret, is the fact that modes of 
church government are made a sub- 
ject of considerable contention, in 
many extensive districts both of 
New-York and Ohio. The dis- 
pute is chiefly between Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians; al- 
though both, in some instances, are 
warmly combatted by Episcopalians. 
As in almost all other cases, the 
controversy is intemperate and 
disastrous in proportion as it 1s 
made to rest on ajure divino basis. 
It was early to have been expected 
that the subject of ecclesiastical re- 
gimen would occasion considerable 
perplexity, if not collision, in towns 
settled by the members of two 
communions so much alike in doc- 
trine, as to create a mutual attrac- 
tion, and at the same time so dis- 
similar in discipline, as to produce 
a degree of mutual repulsion. By 
these two forces a large proportion 
of the western churches have long 
been bandied. Nor have they all 
found a resting place in either of the 
extremes, or at any intermediate 
point. Many of them have at- 
tempted to compound their differ- 
ences, by laying aside a portion of 
their respective peculiarities, and 
incorporating the remainder, under 
certain modifications, intoa common 

system. Butthis plan has general- 
ly produced, sooner or later, un- 

easiness in one or both of the par- 
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ties, and resulted in new difficulties. 
Some churches of each kind, are of 
the opinion that no compromise of 
this nature is practicable ; and al- 
though they are professedly labour- 
ing to retain their peculiarities in the 
exercise of reciprocal good will, no 
little alienation, nevertheless still 
exists. It may be remarked how- 
ever, that the present progress of 
things is favourable to the Presby- 
terian interest. And possibly the 
day isnot far distant, when the Con- 
gregationalism of those regions, will 
have lost most of its distinctive fea- 
tures, or have been wholly trans- 
muted, and brought under the full 
and perhaps, not undesirable ju- 
risdiction of the General Assembly. 

Again: The prevalence of vice 
isalarming. Scarcely didI stop at 
any place for half an hour, but I 
was forced to hear the voice of the 
profane swearer. And often the 
most shocking oaths, the most dire- 
ful curses and imprecations were ut- 
tered by persons against others, 
against their beasts, and even against 
themselves. Of the many other 
forms of vice peculiarly prevalent 
in most of the new settlements, 1 
will mention only one, viz. the vi- 
olation of the sabbath. By a great 
proportion of the people in places 
not a few, the holy day is devoted to 
purposes of travelling, visiting, fish- 
ing, hunting, drinking, gaming, la- 
bouring, or other kinds of amuse- 
ment, or secular gain. In many 
places where public worship is at- 
tended, you will often see loaded 
teams and noisy vagrants passing 
directly before the doors of the 
sanctuary, and perhaps large herds 
of cattle impelled forward to some 
distant market. I tarried one sab- 
bath in a splendid village, in which 
a swine was butchered within a few 
rods of the house of God ; and that 
while a portion, alas! that it should 
have been so small a portion, of the 


people were assembled for worship ! 


O how did my soul long to be away 
from the sight and the hearing ofsuch 
Vou. VII.—No. 1. 4 
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abominations, to enjoy once more 
the almost universal stillness and 
decorum of asabbath in my native 
State. 

Further: The want of schools is 
another painful subject which, as it 


is connected with the low state of 


morals'in most parts of that inter- 
esting section of our country, ought 
not to pass unnoticed. It should be 
observed, however, that too much 
cannot be said in praise of the ef- 
forts which have been successfully 
made by the State of New-York, to 
establish common schools on a lib- 
eral and permanent foundation. No 
State in the Union can boast of a 
more general diffusion of the means 
of education. In the Western Re 
serve also, schools are numerous ; 


but in most of the other parts of 


Ohio, they are comparatively rare. 
l was informed that the inhabitants 
are authorized by law to form them- 
selves into regular schooi districts, 
and to tax themselves for the pur- 
pose of instituting and maintaining 
primary schools. But as yet, they 
have not generally availed them- 
selyes of the privilege. So revolt- 
ing is every thing like a pecuniary 
levy, that both their ministers and 
schoolmasters are supported by a 
voluntary, and too often, by a very 
slender subscription. Those pa- 
rents, therefore, who are alive to 
the interests of their children, and 
can sustain the expense, are com- 
pelled to obtain a room and a teach- 
eras they can, and institute what 
may be properly called private 
schools. ‘I‘his system excludes, of 
course, nearly all the children of 
the poor from the benefits of even 
a common education. Hence in al- 
most every township, you will find 
considerable numbers who can nei- 
ther read nor write. Indeed, | was 
distinctly informed that the prin- 


cipal reason why in multitudes of 


religious assemblies, few psalm 
books are used except by the min- 
ister and the clerk, of whom the 
latter delivers out to the singers the 
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whole psalm in successive portions 
of two lines, is, that so many of the 
people who must all, if possible, ac- 
tively joinin thesolemnity, are utter- 
ly unable to read. As it respects the 
means of education, most of the 
western counties of Pennsylvania, 
are in a condition quite as deplo- 
rable. Inthe course of 200 miles 
Inoticed only one building that bore 
any decided resemblance to a dis- 
trict school-house. 

I might proceed to mention oth- 
er lamentable things, such as that 
many of the churches whose for- 
mularies bear a near athnity to our 
own, are erroneous in doctrine, lax 
in discipline, and deficient in charity 
towards the churches of New Eng- 
land ; that political feeling, especial- 
ly in Pennsylvania, is exceedingly 
turbulent, and forms a dreadful bar- 
rier to the progress of religion ;— 
that intemperance and idleness are 
unparallelled, except perhaps in 
some of our large sea ports ; and 
that pious people not only are com- 
paratively few, but have generally 
little influence, and are almost rea- 
dy to sit down in despair of ever 
seeing the moral wilderness around 
them converted into a fruitful field. 
But I forbear. Nor should I have 
thus far extended this unpleasant 
detail, but for the purpose and with 
the hope, of quickening us in the 
discharge of three imperious duties. 

1. The duty of gratitude to God. 
Compared with the situation of the 
inhabitants of the new settlements, 
almost every thing in ours of a 
spiritua! nature, is on the side of our 
advant:ze. Here, in every town 
houses of worship are erected, 
churches organized, and ecclesias- 
tical societies established; and in 
nearly all of them pastors are settled, 
and competently supported. Here 
the great majority of the churches 
have been blest with repeated out- 
pourings of the Spirit of God; but 
there I was as a wonder unto many, 
merely because I came from a land 
of revivals, and had been often 
among them. ‘They listened with 
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astonishment, and with longing de- 
sires after the same blessings, while 
1 told them what God had wrought 
for us. When I related how many 
of our dear young people had re- 
cently taken upon them the yoke 
of Jesus, they responded with a 
mournful sigh, * Of the church in 
this place, not one young person is a 
member.” Here the population is 
unmixed with foreigners of different 
nations. We are all descendants 
of the Puritans, who were English- 
men, and mostly pious Englishmen. 
Here, the ambassadors of Christ 
are generally respected and loved, 
and welcomed into almost every 
house. Here, although profane- 
ness exists among some classes, it is 
almost universally discountenanced 
and abstained from, by those who 
have any regard for their welfare 
in eternity, or their reputation a- 
mong men. Here, if the sabbath 
is frequently violated by a few, it 
is seldom done openly. The voice 
of public opinion is set against 
it, and operates as a powerful 
restraint upon the mostof those 
who have no sense of the holiness 
of the day. Here, schools are mul- 
tiplied in every town, and generally 
well conducted. The laws provide 
for their establishment and _ their 
regular inspection. And their pe- 
cuniary support is mainly derived 
from the public treasury ; so that 
the blessing of a common education 
is diffused almost equally among the 
children of the rich and the poor. 
Here, our courts of justice are not 
thronged with Irish culprits, nor our 
prisons with Irish thieves. Here, 
the inhabitants with a few excep- 
tions, are hospitable,* industrious, 


* This epithet is not designed to in- 
sinuate that the inhabitants of the new 
States are generally wanting in courtesy 
and kindness to strangers. For although 
our company made in vain, no less than 
five applications for lodging at so many 
different houses ; and although in each of 
those cases the repulse was the more try- 
ing as we were ill, or encountered by a 
storm ; yet, in all other instances we were 
treated with great civility and humanity. 
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and educated from the cradle to pay 
at least external respect to religion, 
religious institutions, and the people 
God. 
* sence be the God of our fathers, 
the happy—the enviable days of 
Connecticut are not past. She may 
have undergone some changes ; but 
her churches, her altars, her min- 
isters, and all her holy institutions 
remain. Considering then how 
highly we are privileged above 
those who are experiencing the mor- 
al privations and trials incident to 
nearly all new settlements, let there 
be inscribed on all our hearts laws 
of eternal gratitude to Him who hath 
made us to differ. | 
2. The duty of making a right 
use of our advantages. ‘I‘he inhab- 
itants of Tyre and Sidon were 
erossly wicked; but there was this 
to mitigate their punishment,—the 
light against which they closed their 
eyes was small. It was the impen- 
itent Jews, so highly exalted in re- 
gard to their means of spiritual im- 
provement, who were emphatically 
to be cast down to hell. The 
brows of the Lord Jesus were nev- 
er clothed with more awful solem- 
nity, and his holy voice never broke 
forth in more alarming tones of de- 
nunciation, than when he pointed 
them to the number and the magni- 
tude of their abused mercies, only to 
notify them how deep they were to 
sink in final ruin. We have some- 
thing more to do then, than just to 
survey the moral desolations of 
many parts of our country, and bless 
ourselves that we inherit the envia- 
ble institutions of the Pilgrims. Ex- 
ternal privileges alone will not save 
us. No connexion with a particu- 
lar church, or religious denomina- 
tion; no participation in the choicest 
means of grace ; no protracted resi- 


I am persuaded that whatever want of 
hospitality exists in the new settlements, 
is confined almost exclusively to persons of 
@ certain foreign extraction, and to * the 
first settler,” who precedes tne arrival of 
inhabitants from the older States, and who, 
as Dr. Rush remarks, “is nearly related 
to an Indian in his manners.” 
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dence in a region of schools and 
churches, ministers and revivals, 
can be a substitute for repentance 
toward God and faith toware our 
Lord Jesus Christ—for an absolute 
regeneration of the heart. So long 
as this change is not wrought with- 
in us, we are posting on to a dread- 
ful retribution under the guilt of 
misusing all that distinguishes us 
above the inhabitants of the wilder- 
ness. ‘The unspeakable privileges 
which we enjoy are costly. They 
were purchased for us not with cor- 
ruptible things, as silver and gold, 
but with the precious blood of 
Christ, and the transmission of them 
to us, cost our venerable ancestors 
innumerable privations and hard- 
ships, perils and tears. We cannot, 
therefore, abuse them with impu- 
nity. We cannot neglect them and 
be saved. 

Finally : The duty of doing our 
utmost to improve the moral condi- 
tion of the people, whose deplora- 
ble circumstances have been par- 
tially spread before you. Where 
there is so much indifference and 
abounding sectarism, and so many 
infidels of various gradations, there 
is much to be done by able mis- 
sionaries, to rouse apathy, to defend 
truth, and attack error, before 
that extensive waste will be trans- 
formed into a garden of the Lord. 
The truth of this position is demon- 
strated by the fact, that nearly all 
which has been hitherto done to- 
wards accomplishing this object, 
has been effected primarily through 
the faithful agency of missionaries 
sent out by the charities or the 
Eastern States. New Connecticut, 
the moral garden of Ohio, has been 
made what it is, chiefly by the bles- 
sing of God on the foresight, care, 
and continued bounty of the Mis- 
sionary Society ofthis State. The 
fewness and scattered state of the in- 
habitants,their divisions of sentiment, 
and their comparative poverty, to- 
gether with other multiplied embar- 
rassments which commonly exist in 
new settlements, have rendered 
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them greatly dependent on our aid. 
The wise policy of our Missionary 
Society has been, therefore, to send 
missionaries to be ultimately settled 
among them for the whole or a part 
of the time, as they were able to 
bear the expense, and surmount 
other obstacles. ‘To the prosecu- 
tion of this judicious course, the Re- 
serve owes nearly all her churches 
and ministers, and nearly the whole 
of her moral eminence. Hence I 
cannot but express it as my deliber- 
ate opinion that, among all the rea- 
sonable calls which are made upon 
us for our religious charities, none 
is louder or more urgent than that 
which is annually addressed to us 
by the Missionary Society of Con- 
necticut, in behalf of the western 
settlements. And if we have any 
gratitude to God for our peculiar 
mercies, or any christian sympathy 
with others who are deprived of 
them, I am confident that we shall 
not need to have this work of be- 
neficence \aboriously pressed upon 
us asa duty. We shall enter upon 
it as a privilege,—as a high gratifi- 
cation of our warmest feelings. 
LL. Of. 


.———-- 


For the Christian Spectator. 


THOUGHTS ON THE RELATION OF 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY TO THEOL- 
OGY. 


No science has been so little un- 
derstood as the science of mind. 
Of this fact, the unfixed and ever- 
changing systems of mental philoso- 
phers are ample demonstration. If 
it were possible to grasp by a single 
effort of mind, the systems which 
have successively gained the admi- 
ration of the world, and have suc- 
cessively been forgotten, we should 
have, on this subject, a more im- 
pressive view of the gigantic strides 
of human intellect, and of the abor- 
tiveness of all human effort :—of 
that mighty power which can busy 
itself in the profoundest depths of 
mind, and of the littleness of all its 
accomplishments, than on any other. 


So fixed and unalterable is this fact, 
that an attempt now to explore the 
nature and laws of mind, is regarded 
almost as an attempt of course te 
abolish other systems, and to build 
upon their ruins, a system founded 
on new principles, and new solu- 
tions of intellectual phenomena. 
This constant change of system is 
not owing to any change of the phe- 
nomena of mind. It has been as- 
sumed in all systems, that the laws 
of mind are in all generations the 
same :—that the same circum- 
stances every where, and in every 
member of the human family will 
develope the same laws of action. 
Neither have the fluctuations of 
mental science been owing to any 
indistinctness with regard to the 
field of legitimate investigation. It 
is ascertained that the laws of mat- 
ter apply to all matter :—that 
wherever a body is found exhibit- 
ing the common properties of mate- 
rial substances, we may reason and 
act in relation to it, without the for- 
mality of subjecting it to experiment. 
The same thing has been assumed 
in regard to mind. It has never 
been considered as a matter de- 
manding proof that one mind is gov- 
erned by the same laws as another : 
—or that the same movements of 
mind are indications of the same 
character. And this has been as- 
sumed not merely in relation to the 
human family, but in relation to all 
minds—to the intellect of the uni- 
verse. We assume that the same 
laws of mind which govern man, 
move the energies of all created 
spirits ; and of the Great Spirit un- 
created ;—and that the same things 
which are in one an indication of 
wisdom, benignity, and _ intelli- 
gence, are an indication of similar 
traits of character in all others. And 
to ascertain what are the laws of 
mind, we apply the same principles 
of investigation to men, and to an- 
gels, and to God. We observe the 
developement of their minds; we 
catch the indications of their agen- 
cy, and refer what we observe of 
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their energies to principles which 
have produced a similar effect in 
ourselves.—The science of mind 
then, or metaphysics, embraces ly 
far the most interesting field of in- 
vestigation in the universe. Every 
thing pertaining to matter, must be 
limited ina great measure to the 
narrow dimensions of earth. Other 
worlds can develope but few new 
relations of matter ; and xo new re- 
lations which can have any immedi- 
ate bearing on our welfare. Men- 
tal philosophy brings us at once 
into a world of new and interesting 
relations. Natural philosophy con- 
fines us in its most important inves- 
tigations entirely to our earth :— 
mind brings us at once into a world 
which is unseen :—to the springs 
which set in motion the untiring ac- 
tivity of the millions of the human 
family :—to the principles which 
regulate the spirits around the 
throne of God: to the agency and 
character of the Governor of the 
worlds :—and to the vast and eter- 
nal relations which we sustain to 
the immense government of the 
Almighty. These are the subjects 
of legitimate investigation in mental 
philosophy :—and it is easy to see 
that our views of the laws which 
regulate mind among men, will ma- 
terially affect the views which we 
have of the laws which regulate oth- 
er minds—in other words will have 
an important bearing on our The- 
ology. 

Were an appeal to fact to be 
made, it would be found that the 
most mighty agents in forming the 
theological opinions of men in all 
ages have been the prevailing sys- 
tems of mental philosophy. Man 
begins his speculations about the 
universe with an investigation of the 
laws which regulate his own mind ; 
and he carries the principles, which 
he finds to bear upon the production 
of his own actions, to the explanation 
of the phenomena of all minds. The 
Mythology of the Pagans was but an 
extension of their systems of mental 
philosophy. The principles of 
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such of their gods as had any claim 
to a virtuous appellation were mere- 
ly an enlargement of what had been 
accounted honourable in their sys- 
tems of philosophy :—and the prin- 
ciples of action of such of their dei- 
ties as could prefer no claims to 
even common decency, were only 
a concentration in imaginary beings 
of the unblushing corruption of their 
worshippers. ‘The fatalism of the 
gods of the Stoicks originated in 
their notions of mental philosophy : 
—the licentious theology of the 
Epicureans, arose from a single sen- 
timent of their philosophy—that 
pleasure was the chief good :—and 
their mythology was framed with an 
express reference to the gratifica- 
tion of their corrupt desires. It is 
irve that their theology and their 
philosophy had a reciprocal influ- 
ence, but it is no less true, that their 
notions of theclogy were moulded 
by their views of the operations of 
mind, of the comparative excel- 
lence of ditferent traits of character: 
and of the desirableness of different 
objects of pursuit. 

Equally mighty was the bearing 
of pagan philosophy on Christian 
Theology. The first converts to 
Christianity brought with them to 
the investigation of the Bible the 
views of mental science in which 
they had been educated. It was 
necessary—it was required by the 
very charter of their salvation, that 
their systems of Polytheism should 
be abandoned. The religion of Je- 
sus, and the religion of the Panthe- 
on, could by no effort of ingenuity 
be made to harmonize. He that 
was the disciple of the one, must 
from that very fact, abjure the oth- 
er. He that was directed in his de- 
portment by the unbending princi- 
ples of the one, could not cherish 
or be guided by the earth-born and 
groveiling maxims of the other. 
But there was not the same imme- 
diate necessity for their abandon- 
ment of the principles of their phi- 
losophy. It was at least possible 
that the systems of their mental 
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science might be mingled with the 
purer system of Christianity. It 
was easy to attempt a rupture be- 
tween the mythology of the Pagans, 

and their systems of mental science, 
and to adopt the one into the new 
system which they had embraced 
while they abandoned the grossness 
and the absurdities of the other. 
And it was possible, that thus a 
compromise might be made between 
the purity of the religion of the 
Bible, and the philosophy of the 
schools :—between their new reli- 
gion and their old philosophy, both 
of which warmly enlisted the affec- 
tions of the first converts to Chris- 
tianity. Plato might thus be made 
to sit in the school of Christ :—and 
while the office of instructing with 
regard to the beings and events of 
another world was conceded to the 
one, it might be regarded as a dic- 
tate of common fairness, that the 
less honourable, but still important 
duty of giving laws with regard to 
the mental economy of this lower 
world should be conceded to his 
mighty, but humbled rival. 

The application of these facts, 
will account for a large portion of 
the heresies, and all the mysticism 
which have festered in the vitals 
ofthe church. Platonism was ear- 
ly woven into the christian system ; 
and its principles soon constituted 
the most efficient portion of that 
heterogenous mixture which was 
exhibited to the world as the reli- 
gion of the Saviour.—Every theo- 
logical error is based, more or less 
remotely, on mistaken principles of 
hermeneutics ; and from the union 
of Oriental and Grecian philosophy 
with the church by the rites of Ec- 
ciesiastical matrimony, has decend- 
ed that system of mystical interpret- 
ation which has rendered Theology 
in the eyes of sober men sucha 
collection of spiritual jargon, and 
the writings of many of the Fathers 
so utterly “destitute of value. Ori- 
gen was the father of this species of 
interpretation, He had early been 
imhued with the principles of the 
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Platonic philosophy. He supposed 
its principles capable of the most 
rigid demonstration, and he brought 
those principles with him to the in- 
vestigation of the Bible. He had 
also honestly taken the scriptures 
as the director of his theological 
opinions, and had doubtless, in a 
high degree, suffered the feelings 
of his heart to be moulded by its 
uncompromising mandates. But it 
was evident that the plain philoso- 
phy of Christ was at variance 
with the philosophy of Plato; and 
consistency demanded, that, either 
the one must be abandoned, or that 
some principle should be devised, 
by which they might be made to 
harmonize, and by which he might 
still be a Platonist and a Christian. 
The most obvious principle was to 
render the Bible a book of riddles : 
—to convert the whole into allego- 
ry :—to assert that the scriptures 
contain meanings hidden deep be- 
low the gaze otf common mortals, 
and which could be explored only 
by the man who was intimate with 
heaven, and had a certain amount of 
mystical rapture, and envelopement 
in mystical light. Whether he 
adopted this from the Jews, or 
whether it was a direct suggestion 
of the devil, it answered the double 
purpose of saving his reputation for 
piety, and of introducing Platonism 
into the Church :—and it was adopt- 
ed. By this convenient rule of in- 
terpretation by which the Bible is 
made to mean any tiing that an in- 
genious mystic may  wish,—and 
therefore Platonism as well as any 
thing else, the consistency of Origen 
was maintained, and the Church be- 
came the righiful proprietor of the 
whole system of the Platonic phi- 
losophy. 

It was not necessary that this 
convenient system should be con- 
fined to Platonism. [t might with 


the same ease be extended to all 
systems of philosophy, and to the 
crude imagination of every father 
of lies who might be in danger of 
incurring the denunciation of the 
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Church. It was not therefore an 
invention of small consequence. It 
was not a little tendril growing out 
of the vine which God had planted; 
—it was not even the poisonous ivy, 
clasping and corroding gently the 
mighty columns of the Church :—it 
was a great deadly hemlock sending 
out its boughs through the world ;— 
under whose far spreading branches 
Origin and Cocceius and Hutchin- 
son, and Swedenborg, and the 
schoolmen, and the Jew, and the 
image-worshipping Pagan, and Satan 
might all sit in solemn conclave, and 
hold sweet communion together. 
It was at once divorcing reason and 
common sense and the common 
laws of. language, from all concord 
with the Church, and letting ina 
host of mystics to afflict her with 
night-mare ; and to throw a livid 
paleness over Christianity, dying in 
the embrace of philosophy. No 
single artifice of the Father of lies 
has probably ever done mere to 
cover error with the sanctimonious 
aspect of piety, and at the same time 
to discredit the religion of the Re- 
deemer in the eyes of sober men, 
than thus reducing to a book of un- 
intelligible mysticism the revelation 
which God has given to rational 
men, and making it a fit subject 
where to exhibit all the vagaries of 
spiritual derangement. That aGod 
of wisdom, speaking in the language 
of men, should make a revelation 
defying all the common laws of lan- 
guage, and requiring men to sacri- 
fice all the dictates of sober reason 
—-to become deranged, before they 
can understand what he would com- 
municate to them, is a dogma which 
may be suited to those who have 
been admitted into the arcana of the 
celestial Swedenborg—-or to the faith 
of **Judaeus Apella’’* who can 
believe that mountains of sense are 
suspended upon a single letter ;— 
but is not fitted for the sober men 
who tabernacle in these lower re- 
gions. It would be an instructive 


* Hor. Sat. V. 


lesson could the influence of this 
single principle on the Church be 
traced. It would reveal the origin 
of by far the largest portion of er- 
ror that has scandalized the Church. 
An incessant desire to substitute the 
vagaries of mystics for that sublime 
religion which teaches us to do good, 
and to love mercy, and to obey the 
commandments of God; and to clothe 
them with the sanctimoniousness of 
more elevated devotion, has always 
been connected with mystical inter- 
pretation, and an unwillingness to 
receive the declarations of God in 
their obvious simplicity.—It has 
not yet ceased to operate in the 
Church. Large sections of the 
Church still find types and shadows 
in every shred tbat hung about the 
tabernacle.—in every pin and 
plank which constituted that sacred 
edifice,—and in every sigh, and 
song, and action of the pious wor- 
thies of the old dispensation. Di- 
vorce philosophy from the gospel 
—the vagaries of this species of de- 
rangement from religion, and assert 
that to be typical which God has as- 
serted to be typical, and that to have 
a double meaning which God has as- 
serted to have—for no one but the 
Author of type:, from the nature of 
the case, can tell, and religion will 
stand forth in her native purity and 
loveliness, the invention of God 
and not of man ;—and the Bible 
will appear worthy of him who gave 
its—-who gave it to men endowed 
with understanding no less than im- 
agination. 

fam not declaiming against the 
use of reason or even metaphysics 
in the investigation of the Bible. 
Give them their appropriate bear- 
ing :—let them have their due a- 
gency in interpreting the Bible as 
in interpreting all other books. 
God has given them to us for noble 
purposes ; and no use of them is 
more noble than when they are em- 
ployed in the investigation of his 
own truth. Weemploy well ascer- 
tained physical facts in explaining 
the record of the phenomena of the 
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material world in the Bible: and 
no man but a Hutchinsonian would 
expect to find a complete system of 
physical science in the scriptures. 

And there is no good reason why 
we should not employ laws of 
mental economy equally wellknown, 
and mental facts equally well ascer- 
tained, in explaining those Sey of 
the Bible which relate to mind :-— 
that is to all which treats of God 


‘and bis relation to his creatures. 
With the well ascertained laws of 


metaphysics brought to bear on the 
Bible, | ‘would have nocontroversy:— 

I would bave no “— that the legi- 
timate use of the reason which God 
has given us woah ever make us 
Infidels or Socinians. If it does, 
that is the region which God has de- 
signated as the proper dwelling 
place of man :—and cold and cheer- 
Jess as its abodes appear, let us 
there abide, and inhale its atmos- 
phere, though it be filled with noth- 
ing but frost and chills and death. 
But with that pretended piety which 
substitutes the vagaries of unauthor- 
ized feeling, and the visions of a 
crude imagination for true mental 
philosophy :—with that pretended 
acquaintance with other worlds, and 
the metaphysics of other worlds, 
which is brought to operate tn ren- 
dering the Bible a book of enig- 
mas, its plainest precepts unintel- 
ligible to the sober reason of men, 
and its history a mass of flummery 
typifying what any man may wish 
it to typify, every man who loves 
religion in its purity, must have a 
controversy, and trom the history 
ofthe Church,must regard it as open- 
ing upon ita floodgate of error, and 
fanaticism. 

Iam aware that there is a long 
class of able Theologians, whe are 
startled at the mention of metaphy- 
sics In connexion with Vivinity ; 
and who seem to imagine that a de- 
votional theologian, and an acute 
metapbysician can have no more 
contiguous habitations than the ten- 
ants of opposing spheres :—and who 
regard metaphysics in religion as so 


much smoke and sulphur drawn 
from the pit of darkness to blight the 
fair aspect of the vineyard of God. 
Yet it has not escaped observation, 
that in this great class of divines are 
comprehended the most thorough. 
going advocates of mystical inter. 
pretation, and who, if they do not 
mingle pure metaphysics directly 
with the doctrines of the Bible, di- 
lute its truths by the admixture of 
the reveries of fancy. Surely it 
cannot be more objectionable to 
bring to bear on the doctrines of 
God, the acuteness of the Edwardses, 
than the romance of Cocceius or 
Swedenborg :—or to introduce into 
the warfare of controversy, the pol- 
ished armor, and the regular array 
and skilful discipline of modern tac- 
tics, than the tilts and tournaments 
of knight-errantry—the grisly spec- 
tres, and the sombre castles, and the 
enchantments of the ages of dark- 
ness.— The dread of metaphysics i mn 
religion has arisen from a misunder- 
standing of its nature and legitimate 
use. Christianity and all its laws 
and relations and influence, are but 
modes of the operation of mind. 
T'o study those modes 1s enjoined 
by its high sanctions, and connected 
with man’s highest destiay. Its re- 
velations are but developing move- 
ments of mind, or laws of metaphy- 
sics, which, without it, man could not | 
have known. It is but developing 
the relations of one mind to all minds, 
and the effects which have resulted 
from those relations—relations and 
effects which exist in the nature of 
things, and which man must know or 
be miserable forever. Now when 
it is remembered that by far the lar- 
cest portion of human science con- 
sists in the knowledge of relations, 
and that christianity is but the de- 
velopement of one system of rela- 
tions, it cannot be deemed surpris- 
ing that essentially the same laws 
should operate in the subject of re- 
ligion as on other relations. Nor 
can it be deemed surprising that in 
religion the same mode of investiga 
tion must be resorted to as on other 
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subjects :—and essentially the same 
object of enquiry must come before 
the mind. The great object of all 
investigation is the knowledge of 


facts, and as far as can be ascer- 


tained the reason of those facts. On 
subjects connected with human sci- 
ence we arrive at a knowledge of 
these facts by the testimony of our 
senses, and the testimony of our 
fellow men :—and from these facts 
well ascertained we draw our own 
inferences with regard to their na- 
ture, or their metaphysics. We ar- 
rive at our knowledge of divine 
things by the testimony of God :— 
and our knowledge of his nature, 
or the nature of his relations to his 
creatures, must be by a course of 
reasoning on the facts which he has 
made known. And all that we 
know with regard to the Divine na- 
ture, or proceedings, must be ascer- 
tained by referring a series of facts 
in heaven, to principles which, 
from our own nature, we know to 
produce similar, though infinitely 
less momentous effects on earth.— 
It isno where forbidden in the Bi- 
ble to investigate the operations of 
mind on the subject of religion, as 
far as man can investigate them, nor 
to show that the peculiar doctrines 
of christianity, are not inconsistent 
with the known operations of mind. 

Yet, there isa very deep rooted 
opinion in the minds of many pious 
men, that religion implants new 
laws and new principles in the hu- 
man intellect :—laws and principles 
which cannot be reduced to any of 
the known operations of mind be- 
fore the renovation of the heart. 
And this supposed independence of 
the operations of a renewed mind on 
the ordinary laws of action has done 
more to discredit the study of meta- 
physics among pious men than op- 
position from any other quarter. 
It isregarded by them as a sort of 
intrusion upon sacred ground to at- 
tempt to measure the feelings of el- 
evated devotion—the aspirations of 
the soul to heaven, by the profane 
Square and compass of the common 
Von. VIIL—No. ! 5 
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systems of mental science. It is in 
their estimation breaking down the 
partition of the court of the Gen- 
tiles, and suffering women and Le- 
vites and Pagans to mingle together 
over the ark of the covenant, and to 
inspect together the interior of the 
holy of holies. I honor these feel- 
ings. ‘They grow out ofa true re- 
verence for the holy precincts of 
the sanctuary of the Lord. But 
are they the feelings of enlightened 
piety ? Is it unlawful to enquire 
how the mind acts when brought to 
bear on the loftiest subjects; and 
whether new powers direct the 
movements of the soul when near- 
est to the greatest of all minds ? 
We bring before our souls the acts 
of the Divine mind, and find its 
movements regulated by the essen- 
tial laws which govern human 
minds : and we ask, will he give 
any new laws to mind when he 
makes it like himself? The pow- 
er of religion on the soul under 
the influence of motives whose oper- 
ation is known,is to transfer existing 
faculties to new objects—not to 
create new ones:—to change the 
stream from flowing through bogs 
and mire to pleasant landscapes and 
flowery meads—not to dry up one 
fountain that another may be crea- 
ted. Religion creates nothing 
new :—it takes mind existing as it 
does, and acting by known laws, and 
introduces it to a world of new re- 
lations, where it becomes united to 
the spirits of the just and to angels 
aud to God, and where the same 
mind which was once acted on by 
its relations to darkness and the an- 
gels of darkness,becomes illuminated 
by the pure effulgence of eternal 
day. Surely it cannot be unlawful 
to watch the new movements of an 
immortal mind thus changing all its 
important relations, or to enquire 
whether its essential features, when 
it loves and rejoices and hopes in 
religion, be different from those fea- 
tures which originate in earthly ob- 
jects. (To be continued. } 
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For the Christian Spectator. 
TO THE EVENING STAR. 


Brightly thou shinest, Star of eve, _ 
From the clear depth of cloudless skies, 
Where all above, around, beneath, 
One pure and happy region lies! 


Yet nightly does thy ray serene, 

‘T'urn to this vale of sin and woe ; 

To speak the glories thou hast seen, 
And lift ourthougbts from cares below. 


When the bright Messengers of heaven, 
To earth descend with gifts divine, 

At thy loved mansions, star of Even, 
They pause to mingle joys with thine 


And when the new-born sons of light, 
Spring from the prison of this clod, 
Thy guiding beam, so pure and bright, 
Conducts them to the throne of God. 


Then duly at the close of day, 
As eve steals on with silent grace, 
We,ll welcome thy returning ray, 
Sweet messenger of hope and peace! 
C. A. G. 
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For the Christian Spectator. 


THE LAST VISIT AT THE GRAVE OF A 
WIFE 


It was an hour of anguish, and yet dear 

To one lonz nurtur’d inthe school of woe; 

For then he came to shed the farewell tear 

O’er the !one grave of all he lov’d below. 

Thither he oft had come with no vain show 

Of grief;—it was a luxury to pour 

Affection’stears. And now when forc’d to go, 

Where he could press her grass-grown grave no 
more, 

He came to weep adieu to mournful pleasures o’er 


Already had he known a pang more keen, 

'Than the first rush of dark affliction’s storm ; 

?»T was the deep sorrow of that parting scene, 
When lonely bending o’er the clay-cold form 

Of youthful spouse, all coffin’d for the worm, 

He gaz'd farewell, and tore himselfaway, 

To see her now no more, till flames detorm 
Material things, and from blank ruin’s sway, 
Creation rise and smile mid Heaven’s eternal day : 


Yet had he solace in his early grief; 

he dear lone spot where her lov’d form did lie, 
Gave to his stricken aching heart relief; 
Chasten'd his sorrow, while it woke asizh,— 
Told she was gone, yet spake her presence nigh ; 
While there he hop’d to rest his weary frame — 


Ah ! soon all bliss from earth-born hopes must die— 

In utter loneliness of soul he came, 

To kindle at her grave deep sorrow’s wasteful 
flame. 


Autumn and eve blended their kindred reign, 

And silent spread their mingled vestments far; 

Low in the west, first in night’a shining train, 

Glow’d the soft splendour of the vesper star. 

It was an hour that stills the daily jar 

Of busy life—when those who liye to mourn, 

And those careering in false pleasure’s car, 

With like emotions, fromthe heart do scorn 

The toys and low delights of this dark world’s so- 
journ. 


The cold white marble felt his throbbing breast, 

Whiie burning thoughts were coursing through his 
mind— 

Her past long sufferings, present endless rest— 

His loss, her gain in happiness refin’d— 

The hope of that bright world where friends are 
join’d—- 

The wreck of hopes too fondly cherish’d here— 

Dissever’d ties that erst his heart entwin’d— 

Experience large of sympathies sincere— ; 

These came upon his soul, and gush’d the swelling 
tear. 


He thought how soon around her rural bed, 

Yon busy dwellers summon’d one by one, 

Must come, and lowly lay the anxious head, 

Where congregated thousands sleep alone. 

He thought how those whose causeless, bitter frown 

Deepen’d the gloom that ting’d his rising day, 

And those who lov’d him for his labours done, 

Must soon commingle their unconscious clay, 

And be themselves made known in truth’s un- 
quenched ray. 


His widow’d heart a pastor’s trials felt, 

Yet felt forgiveness of each injury borne; 

With prostrate soul, beside the grave he knelt, 

And from a bosom with affliction torn, 

And taught the loss of earthly good to mourn, 

Pour’d in deep silence, agonizing prayer.— 

Forgotten were the hatred and the scorn, 

But not the souls, of those, his recent care ; 

And as to nao he look’d, he hop’d to meet them 
there. 


Swift alternation of keen grief and joy, 

Fore’d hours to moments. Mid devotion’s flame, 

His spirit freed from earth-born woe’s alloy, 

Arose. And, though still o’er her mouldering 
frame 

He wept, loud sobbing oft her cherish’d name, 

There was a deepe:.’d calmness in his soul. 

From the lone grave he turn’d—not as he came,— 

For, was it thought---as he survey’d the pole, 

Or had earth pass’d away, and werethe heavens a 


scroli! 
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REVICW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Villiage Hymns for Social Worship, 
Selected and Original: designed 
asa supplement to Dr. Watts’s 
Psalms and Hymns. By Asaner 
Netrceron. Hartford, Good- 
win & Co. 1824, 

Tne modest title of this book, 
will not, we imagine, be considered 
by the candid reader, as importing 
a compilation of Hymns adapted only 


tounpolished minds. The wants of 
plain country congregations have no 
doubt been consulted ; but a refin- 
ed taste, in conjunction with piety, 
will here find much with which it 
may be gratified. The established 
reputation of many of the hymns, 
their variety and number within so 
small a compass, the valuable addi- 
tion of new ones, and the judgement 
with which the whole have been 
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arranged, and shaped to the purpo- 
ses of social worship. entitle the 
book to a more than usual share of 
consideration, from a christian pub- 
lic. We shall rejoice to see it in 
extensive use, in the city, as well 
as village, and indeed we hope 
that it will circulate throughout our 
land. 

The importance of that branch of 
God’s worship which consists in 
singing ‘‘ psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs,”’ must be taken for 
granted. Indeed, to the devout 
mind the psalmody of the Church is 
too pleasing in itself, to admit the 
thought, that it can ever be laid 
aside. Such being the fact, the 
character of the poetry which ts 
employed for this purpose, becomes 
a matter of concern with a religious 
public, and is appropriately a sub- 
ject of remark, in a publication like 
ours, designed to subserve the in- 
terests of piety and literature. We 
desire to use our influence in intro- 
ducing or preserving in the churches 
planted by our fathers, such selec- 
tions of pslams and hymns, as are 
suited to the solemn purposes of 
worship. 

Our readers are familiar with the 
observation, as to the effect of poet- 
ry on the mass of mankind, espe- 
cially of those light airs which are 
sung, on occasions of conviviality 
and pastime. Laws, are well known 
to have been less efficacious in 
forming the traits of national cha- 
racter, than popular songs and bal- 
lads. Antiquity has handed down 
to us very wonderful accounts, of 
the effects produced by poetry, con- 
nected with music, its sister art. 
We need not rehearse the legends 
of those days, most of which deal in 
impossibilities. But we may be- 
lieve, that Amphion by his strains, 
could inspirit the workmen that 
built the walls ot Thebes—that 
lerpander, by the same means, 
could reconcile to one another, a 
divided and contentious people— 
that the Doric harmony, by its ma- 


Jesty and force, could urge on a com- 
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munity to war—that the piercing 
tones of the Lydian song, could 
awaken the sacred feelings of sym- 
pathy and compassion. But not 
to dwell on these days of the 
world’s youth and enthusiasm, our 
own personal experience may serve 
to show us, how perfectly fascina- 
ting are certain airs of the kind men- 
tioned, to which we listened in our 
childhood, since in the exercise of 
better feelings, we find it difficult to 
efface the impressions, or even to 
renounce the pleasure, with which 
they were then connected. 

In view of this almost universal 
propensity, who can fail to perceive, 
with what advantage, sacred poetry 
may be adapted to all that pertion of 
the community, which may directly, 
or incidentally come within its influ- 
ence. In order to subserve their 
spiritual benefit, besides exhibiting 
purity of sentiment and evangelical 
doctrine, it should be good poetry. 
{It need not be poetry inthe high- 
est degree refined and elaborate. 
It ought to be plain, and level to 
the comprehension of people at 
large. But elegance united with 
simplicity, should characterize 
the songs of Zion. The time 
is past, when an _ enlighten- 
ed community can tolerate the 
weak doggerel and the stiff hobbling 
verses of former days. We can on- 
ly wonder that the versions of the 
Psalms by Sternhold and Hopkins, 
and those afterwards by Tate and 
Brady, should ever have been the 
authorized versions for the use of the 
Anglican church. The latter how- 
ever, are much more tolerable than 
the former; and one of Tate’s in 
particular, is worthy of a place in 
any selection of sacred songs. We 
allude to thatof which the begin- 
ning 1s— 


* Through all the changing scenes of life.” 


When Watts strung his lyre, he 
not only supplied christians with a 
collection of sacred songs of hither- 
to unattained excellence; but he 
led the way for others, in this path 
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of useful composition. None have 
excelled and perhaps none have 
equalled him, all things considered. 
Like many other masters in writing, 
who have been not only eminent 
in worth, but prior in time, as to the 
department in which they distin- 
guished themselves, Watts stands 
first, ifnot fairest on the list of those 
uninspired men, who have compo- 
sed evangelical sacred songs. Much, 
however did he leave for the pious 
pens of Doddridge, Steele, Cowper, 
Newton and others to supply. 
And something doubtless remains to 
be supplied, and always will re- 
main, so long as change ts incident 
to the condition of the church, and 
the world. Men of heavenly minds, 
and gifted with the muse, may con- 
tinue to bring their offerings to the 
temple of Jehovah, in the assurance, 
both that the glory of his name, and 
the edification of his worshippers 
will thereby be promoted. A se- 
lection judiciously made of the ma- 
terials which have accumulated at 
this time, including such original 
hymns, as shall be fit to appear with 
these time-hallowed effusions of po- 
etic piety, and shall keep in view 
the aspect of the times, the exigen- 
cies of the Church, and whatever 
peculiarly attaches to our own 
country, must entitle its author to 
the hearty thanks of a Christian 
community. Such a task we con- 
ceive Mr. N. to have performed, 
and the desideratum in this depart- 
ment of social worship, very con- 
siderably to have supplied. 

In looking over this book, we are 
gratified that it contains so few com- 
positions approaching to a species 
of light. frothy, fast-going poetry, 
which has its admirers among a 
certain class of people, but which 
enlightened reason and a correct 
taste must ever proscribe. ‘These 
high-bounding hymns are intended 
to be more than commonly charac- 
terized by pious emotion; yet the 
real truth ts, they fail not a little in 
that particular. Their great fault 
is, that they suggest ludicrous asso- 
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ciations, heightened, in some in- 
stances, by an offensive familiarity 
of thought, and an amorous levity of 
expression, which are extremely 
distant from the feeling of chasten- 
ed piety. The hymns ina well 
known collection, beginning with 
the lines, 


‘¢ Saviour! do feel thy merit.” 
and 


‘* O tell me no more, of this world’s vain 
store.” 


are, in part, examples of the kind 
we intend. There needs to be min- 
gled a peculiar modesty and lowli- 
ness, with the filial and affectionate 
breathings of the holy soul after 
God. We believe, that these feel- 
ings are not only compatible with 
each other, but that their union is 
essential to their individual exis- 
tence. Surely it must be, that the 
infinite superiority of the divine na- 
ture to the highest forms of created 
excellence, duly felt, while it will 
not exclude the tender and appro- 
priating language of Christian confi- 
dence, would purge it of every 
thing bordering on indelicacy and ir- 
reverence. In connexion’ with 
this thought, it may be observed 
that where the expression is low or 
unsuited to the subject in hand, the 
poetry must be proportionally in- 
different. It seems to be poetry of 
this description to which Mr. N, re- 
fers in his preface. ‘‘ With respect 
to the hymns of a lower grade, I ful- 
ly unite in the opinion of a much 
respected correspondent—T hat the 
safest course is to leave them gen- 
erally out—That the warm heart of 
a young convert, will take a strong 
hold, and that with pleasure and 
profit too,‘of many things from which 
ina more ripened state, he would 
derive neither.” Hymns_ which 
have been composed to answer the 
circumstances ofa religious revival, 
are apt to possess the character 
which falls under this condemna- 
tion. ‘The fact we suppose is to be 
accounted for, in the attempts which 
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are made to express, to the fullest 
extent, the deep and ardent feelings 
which prevail on such occasions. 
1 had hoped to find,” says Mr. N. 
‘¢in the style of genuine poetry, a 
greater number of hymns adapted to 
the various exigencies of a religious 
revival. Laborious research has, 
however, led me to conclude, that 
not many such compositions are in 
existence.’ We concur in the 
opinion expressed, concerning the 
general utility of revival hymns in 
page 6th of the preface. ‘I am 
satisfied from observation, as well 
as from the nature itself of such 
hymns, that they must be epheme- 
ral. They should be confined to 
seasons of revival: and even here, 
they ought to be introduced with 
discretion ; for on this, their prin- 
cipal utility must depend. A book, 
consisting chiefly of hymns for re- 
vivals, however important in its 
place, would be utterly unfit for the 
ordinary purposes of devotion—as 
prescriptions, salutary in sickness, 
are laid aside on_ the restoration 
of health.” 

The character of the poetry in 
this volume, for the most part, m ets 
our approbation. Amidst the eifu- 
sions of so many different minds, 
doubtless an inequality is to be per- 
ceived. But on the whole, we do 
not know of any similar work, 
which would fill its place. Mr. 
N.’s. book contains, as every other 
hymn-book should, some of the 
well known and approved produc- 
tions, which have long been 
identified with the psalmody of our 
churches. We are pleased, how- 
ever, to see many that are less 
known, and scattered in different 
publications, but possessing much 
merit, here brought together, and 
modelled so asto promote the pleas- 
ure of Zion’s worshippers. The 
names of Henry K. White, Mont- 
somery, Heber, and others, are suf- 
ficient to sanction the poetry which 
is ascribed to them. {Indeed our 
author seems to have laid under 
contribution, the imaginings of * the 
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vagrant muse,”’ in their wide varie- 
ty on moral topics. His volume 
contains about one hundred original 
hymns, and another hundred or 
more which are not found in an 
other selection. All those with the 
signatures, Lee, Tappan, Hyde, H. 
and B., the 316th excepted, are 
original, besides many that are 
anonymous. These hymns are 
generally valuable, and some of 
them have an appropriateness to 
our times and circumstances which 
renders them proportionally more 
interesting. ‘They are of course 
too numerous for quotation or even 
forreference. Among many others 
the 48th, 79th, 285th, 303d, 449th, 
470th, and 480th, may be referred 
toas specimens. The followiag en- 
titled ‘ Evening twilight,’ and *Pray- 
er for the children of the Church, 
we select from under the general 
head of ‘* worsuip.”’ 


I love tosteal awhile away 
From every cumb’ring care, 
And spend the hours of setting day, 
In humble, grateful prayer. 


I love in solitude to shed 
The penitential tear, 

And all His promises to plead, 
Where none bat God can hear. 


I love to think en mercies past, 
And future good implore ; 

And all my cares and sorrows cast 
On him whom [ adore. 


Il love by faith to take a view 
Of brighter scenes in heaven; 

The prospect oft my strength renews, 
While here by tempests driven. 


Thus, when life’s toilsome day is o’er, 
May its departing ray 
Be calm as this impressive hour, 
And lead to endless day. 
* ¥ % % # 
Dear Saviour, !f these lambs should stray, 
From thy secure enclosure’s bound, 
And, lur’d by worldiy joys away, 
Among the thoughtless crowd be fouud ; 


Remember still that they are thine, 
That thy dear sacred name they bear, 
Think that the seal of love divine,— 
The sign of cov’nant grace they wear. 


In all their erring, sinful years, 
© let them ne’er forgotten be ; 
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Remember all the prayers and tears, 
Which made them consecrate to thee. 


And when these lips no more can pray, 
These eyes can weep for them no more, 
Turn thou their feet from folly’s way, 
The wand’ rers to thy fold restore. 


The following is found under the 
seneral head of ‘‘ BAPTISM.” 


Shepherd, who lead’st with tender care, 
The feeble of thy fold,— 

Who dost regard the weakest there, 
And all their steps uphold ; 


This little helpless lamb receive 
In mercy to thy breast, 

And let parental fondness leave 
It safely there to rest. 


Surround it with thy guardian love, 
Thro’ all life’s dangerous way, 
Ne’er let it from thy pastures rove, 

Nor be the lion’s prey. 


in thine eternal, heav’nly home, 
Oh, let it find a place; 

And be, when life and toils are done, 
A trophy of thy grace. 


It was not to be expected that a 
work of so much difficulty as the 
compilation under consideration 
should furnish no occasion for criti- 
sism. There are a few hymns, 
otherwise unexceptionable, in 
which the repetition of the same 
expressions is rather too frequent. 
The effect of this in sacred songs, 
which are intended chiefly as the 
vehicle of religious feeling is, we 
think, by offending the ear, to de- 
tract from the devotion of the singer 
or reader. ‘This is move especia!- 
ly the case, if the expressions so 
repeated, are stiff and stately. The 
repetitions of ‘* Tis midnight,’ in 
the 109th hymn, and of ** We wan- 
der,’ inthe 546th are of the kind 
we describe. The very descriptive 
hymn by Montgomery *‘ Where are 
the dead ©” is somewhat objectiona- 
ble on this ground, but perhaps more 
on the ground that such a manner its 
too affected and rhetorical for devo- 
tional poetry. In worshipping so 
pure and greata being as God, we 
want feeling indeed, but it should be 
feeling deep and sedate, not impas- 
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sioned and erratic. In connexion 
with this topic, we might refer to a 
very few hymns in this compilation, 
which contain double rhymes, a sort 
of poetry, we think, not well adapted 
to the purposes here in view, al- 
though some of them are too fine 
in other respects to be leit out. 
We give a specimen: 


Come, let us anew, 
Our journey pursue, 
Roll round with the year, 
And never stand still tillthe Master ap- 
pear ; 
His adorable will 
Let us gladly fulfil, 
And our talents improve 
By the patience of hope, and the labor of 
love. 


Even the name of the pious New- 
ton prefixed to the following stanza 
can hardly render it sufficiently 
dignified and grave to make it har- 
monize with the solemnity of Chris- 
tian worship. 


Begone unbelief! 
My Saviour is near ; 
And for my relief 
Will surely appear : 

By pray’r let me wrestle, 
And he will perform ; 
With Christ in the vessel, 

I smile at the storm. 


The perfection of a psalm or 
hymn, which is designed for a puri- 
fying, elevating, and soothing part of 
divine worship, and in which all 
classes may unite, consists in a cer- 
tain plauinness, simplicity and point 
as to the expression, anda certain 
tenderness and solemnity in the 
thought, which all shall understand, 
and which shall affect all. The 
following stanzas, in Bishop Kerr’s 
Evening Hymn, will afford an ex- 
ample. 


‘Forgive me Lord, for thy dear Son, 
The ill that I this day have done— 
That witb the world, myself,and thee, 
I, ere [ sleep, at peace may be. 


Teach me to live that | may dread 
The grave as little as my bed ; 

To die, that this vile body may 
Rise glorious at the awful day.’’ 
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Watts and Cowper more partic- 
ularly, though capable of the high- 
est flights, furnish many specimens 
of such an admirable _plainness, 
point and winning gravity:—a little 
child may understand and feel the 
full force of their representations. 

The correctness 0: the doctrines 
contained in a collection of psalms 
or hymns, is a matter of the great- 
est importance, since they are de- 
signed by operating on the feelings, 
in an attractive manner, to edify the 
mind, and teach it truth. And 
here, amidst the productions of so 
many different persons, varying as 
each one is apt to do, in some _par- 
ticulars, itis possible that the most 
careful hand, in making the compi- 
lation, might adinit an occasional de- 
parture from a strictly consistent 
and orthodox creed. In regard to 
Mr. N.’s. book, our examination 
has not been sufficiently extensive 
to pronounce with certainty, that 
there are no objectionable state- 
ments in any of the hymns. We 
can however say, that we have 
met with none as yet, that deserve 
remark from us. On the contrary, 
we have perceived alterations in 
some of the pieces, that have been 
evidently for the better, on so vital 
a point—thus preserving the analo- 
ay of faith. We place no little con- 
fidence in Mr. N. whose name and 
labours in the church are so well 
known, that he would be scrupu- 
lously exact, in bringing forward 
none but sound, serious, evangeli- 
cal productions. One improvement 
3S very visible, and that is, he has 
retrenched supertluities—he has 
aimed at unity and definiteness of 
view—he has divested many hymns 
of their episedical character, and 
carried forward the sentiment. We 
have no time to refer to particulars, 
since they are so numerous. Re- 
trenchment is indeed highly charac- 
teristic of this selection. 

[tis in consequence of a liberty 
of this kind which Mr. N. has used 
with the materials before him, that 
the public are furnished with a larg- 





er number and variety of sacred 
songs, within the same compass, 
than they have heretofore posses- 
sed. The brevity of the pieces is 
an essential recommendation. All 
that pertains to their spirit and in- 
struction is preserved, while by this 
means they become perfectly fitted 
for congregational psalmody. The 
advantages of a large variety are ob- 
vious especially in affording the op- 
portunity of adapting the hymns sung 
to the sentiment which has been ex- 
hibited in preaching or exhortation. 
Moreover, occasions exist’ in the 
present state of the church, and of 
the world, for a greater variety of 
sacred songs relating to the exten- 
sion of Christ’s kingdom, and to 
missionary exertions, than has here- 
tofore appeared in any hymn-book 
in common use among us. For a 
goodly number of these, room has 
been afforded in the present volume 
through the means just mentioned. 

The arrangemert of the parts in 
Mr N.’s book, is very convenient 
for reference, and though not per- 
fect in itself, nor such as“ entirely 
to satisfy’ the author’s ‘own 
mind,’’ is yet much to be commend- 
ed. It is perhaps impossible in 
such a work, to adopt a division of 
subjects which shall be perfectly 
distinct and exclusive. In them- 
selves many hymns come with equal 
facility under varying heads, and 
such is the fact in this selection. 
All that convenience or utility re- 
quires, we think has been effected. 
The reader may observe the rich 
collection under the heads, ‘ Invi- 
ting,” ‘* Graces of the Spirit,” and 
The Convert,’ as illustrative of 
the propriety of the author’s pecul- 
lar arrangement. 

We will add a word on the selec- 
tion of tunes adapted to the hymns 
in this publication. The conven- 
ience of worshipping assemblies is 
much consulted by it; and when- 
ever this particular music 1s adopt- 
ed, it will prevent, we believe, 
what we have often noticed in pub- 
lic worship, an unsuitableness in the 
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tunes, to the sentiment which they 
are intended to impress on the 
heart, and which the singers and 
those that join with them profess to 
feel. Ifthe sound of poetry merely 
as read, is sometimes an echo to the 
sense—much more should this be 
the case when it is sung, since in 
singing, a coincidence of this nature 
is entirely practicable, and calcula- 
ted to produce corresponding affec- 
tions inthe soul. Where the adap- 
tation of the music is judicious, it 
greatly contributes to the interest 


and utility of this delightful part of 


worship. 

We will take occasion here to 
notice a small collection of music 
recently published by Messrs. N. 
and 8.8. Jocelyn of this city, as a 
companion to the volume which Is 
the subject of this review. It ts 
handsomely engraved in a 32mo. 
form, and if the judgment with 
which the selection is made, is 
equal to the neatness of its execu- 
tion, it is well worthy of patronage. 
Of this we are not prepared to give 


an opinion, but will quote that of 


the compiler of the Hymns, whe 1 
a note to the publishers says it 
‘exactly meets his own, und the 
wishes expressed by many of the 
friends of Zion.”’ 


Reminiscences of Cuar.tes Burwer, 
Ese. of Lincoln’s-Inn, Fourth 
edition, 1824, London, pp. 404, 
Svo. 


The author ofthis work, from which 
we propose to make a few extracts is-a 
Roman Catholic lawyer, well known 
to his profession in this country, by 
his notes on the commentary of Lord 
Coke. Although devoted to a very 
arduous employment, he has found 
time to pass beyond its threshold, 
and has not only kept up the attach- 
ment of his younger days to litera 
ture, but has also exhibited it by 
various publications. In the sub- 
ject of Catholic emancipation he 
has taken adeep interest, and by 
many works, especiaily by the lives 
of eminent men in his Church, has 
endeavoured to promote their cause, 


and to free them from the charges 
of bigotry and_ political ambition. 
His Horae Biblicae 1s well known 
to the theological student, as afford. 
ing alucid and interesting introduc. 
tion to the criticism of the New 
Testament, and as defending at some 
length the long disputed passage, 
1 John, v. 7. His other works are 
chiefly devoted to the antiquities of 
the law, or to general history. At 
the close of a long and active life, 
he has sent forth this, probably his 
last publication, in which, with an 
account of his several works, and 
a defence of his conduct on the 
Catholic question, he connects sev- 
eral- particulars relating to his 
early life, to his profession, and to 
the eminent men with whom he has 
beenintimate and contemporary. He 
appears throughout, without bigotry, 
yet firmly attached to his sect, and 
may be taken a+ a good specimen 
of its most refined and intelligent 
member: :a the present age. The 
volume bas been just reprinted 
i (hus country. 

While on the subject of his early 
life, he gives, with some partiality, 
the following account of the way in 
which the sons of English Roman 
Catholics are educated. 

From Hammersmith, the Reminis- 
cent was removed to an English catholic 
college inthe university of Douay, under 
the care of secular priests. This was one 
of the seminaries which, as education at 
home was denied them, the piety of ro- 
man catholics formed on the continent. 
‘The principal ofthese were that at Douay, 
and one at St. Omer’s under the direction 
ofthe Society of Jesus ;—stirps ad pro- 
movendas bonas literas feliciter nata,—a: 
Lipsius saidof the Medici. The design of 
all these institutions was to educate, for 
the ecclesiastical state, a succession ol! 
youths, who might afterwards be sent on 
the English mission. ‘The catholic gen- 
try availed themselves of them for the ed- 
ucation of their children, They were ex- 
cellently instructed in their religion ; the 
classics were well taught, but the main 
object of them being to form members for 
the church, they were not calculated to 
quality the scholars for business, the leart- 
ed professions, or the higher scenes of life. 
Writing, arithmetic and geography were 
little regarded in them; modern history 
was scarcely mentioned, and little atten: 
tion paid to manners. 
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But every care was taken to form the 
infant mind to religion and virtue : the 
boys were secluded from the world ; eve- 
ry thing that could inflame their imagin- 
ation or passions was kept at a distance ; 
piety, somewhat of the ascetic nature, was 
inculcated ; and the hopes and fears, 
which christianity presents, were inces- 
santly held in their view. No classic au- 
thor was put into their hands, from which 
every passage, describing scenes of love 
or gallantry, or tending, even in the re- 
motest degree, to inspire them, had not 
been obliterated. How this was done 
may be seen by any person, who will in- 
spect father Juvenci’s excellent editions 
of Horace or Juvenal. Few works of 
English writers were permitted to be read; 
none, which had not been similarly ex- 
purgated. The consequence was, that a 
foreign college was-the abode of inno- 
cence, learning and piety.” pp. 4—6. 


On two accounts,—cheapness and uni- 
versal equality of treatment,—the foreign 
education, of which we are speaking, was 
entitled to the highest praise. The in- 
struction, the dress, the board, the pocket- 
money,the ornamental accomplishments of 
music, dancing, and fencing, every thing, 
except physic, was defrayed by the mod- 
erate yearly sum of 30/. There was no 
distinction of rank :—when the late duke 
of Norfolk was at Douay college, he rose 
at the same hour, studied and said his les- 
son in the same classes, ate at the same 
table, and wore the same uniform as the 
other boys; the son of the duke de St. 
Carlos did the same at Stonyhurst; the 
grand Condé had dore the same at the 
Loyolan Collége de Clérmont, 

But, whatever objection might be made 
to the retired and devotional habits ofa 
foreign college, in respect to persons des- 
tined to the world, none could be made 
to them in respect to persons destined to 
the church. ‘The fruits of their pious ed- 
ucation always appeared in the conduct of 
the cathelic priests serving on the Eng- 
lish mission. 

In describing the general body of the 
clergy of Amiens, the biographer of the 
celebrated bishop of that city, says, that 
“‘they were all decent, and ‘many ex- 
emplary.” Higher praise belongs to the 
English catholic clergy. Who of them is 
not punctual in his attendance at the altar? 
or assiduous in his confessional? Who, 
not ready at the call of every poor man, 
to afford him spiritual succour ? or to in- 
struct his poor child? Where is the hos- 
pital, the workhouse, or the prison, into 
which, if it have acatholic inmate, the 
catholic priest does not cheerfully carry 
the comforts of religion ? 

With few exceptions, these servants of 
God, and benefactors of man,—for these 
honourable appellations they certainly 
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deserve,—subsist by privations. Still— 
scanty as is their revenue, the poor gen- 
erally have some share of it. Wherever 
he is, the English catholic priest is the 
poor man’s friend. 

It should be mentioned, that, notwith- 
standing their exile and persecutions, the 
hearts of the English scholars educated in 
these foreign colleges remained truly Eng- 
lish. This was frequently observed by 
those,among whom they were domiciliated. 
During the war, which was closed by the 
peace of Paris in 1763, every victory 
which the English gained over the Freach, 
was a triumph to the English boys : their 
superiors were more than ouce admonish- 
ed by the magistrates and their friends not 
to make their joy on these occasions too 
noisy. The salutary and incontroverti- 
ble truth, that one Englishman can, any 
day, beat two Frenchmen, was as firmly 
believed, and as ably demonstrated at 
Douay and St. Omer’s, as it could be at 
Eton or Winchester.’’ pp. 8,9. 


The part of the work, most 
interesting to a general reader, is 
ihat in which the forensic and 
senatorial characters of Lord Mans- 
field, the two Pitts, Fox, Burke, 
and other great men of the time, is 
discussed. From this part we shall 
make several extracts. 


Onevery occasion, lord Mansfield was 
equally attentive to the bar and the suitors 
of the court. In all he said or did,there was 
a happy mixture of good-nature, good-hu- 
mour, elegance, ease and dignity. His 
countenance was indescribably beautiful ; 
none could beholc it without reverence 
and regard. An engraving by Bartolozzi 
ofa portrait of his lordship by sir Joshua. 
Reynolds, presents a strong resemblance 
of him ina very advanced age. Nature 
had given him an eye offire; its last lin- 
gering gleam is exquisitely exhibited in 
the engraving. . His voice, till it was af- 
fected by the years which passed over him, 
was perhaps unrivalled in its sweetness 
and the mellifluous variety of its tones. 
There wasasimilitude between his action 
and Mr. Garrick’s; and, in the latter 
part of his life, his voice discovered some- 
thing of that gutturalness, by which Mr. 
Garrick’s was distinguished. He spoke 
slowly, sounding distinctly every letter of 
every word. In some instances he hada 
great peculiarity of pronunciation—* au- 
thority” and “attachment,” two words of 
frequent use in the law, he always pro- 
nounced awlawrity and altuichment. His 
expressions were sometimes low; he did 
not always observe the rules of grammar ; 
there was great confusion in his periods, 
very often beginning without ending them, 
and involving his sentences in endless pa- 
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réntheses : yet, such was the charm of his 
voice and action, and such the general 
beauty, propriety and force of his expres- 
sions, that, while he spoke, all these de- 
fects passed unnoticed. No one ever re- 
marked them, who did not obastinately 
confine his attention and observation to 
them. 

Among his contemporaries, he had 
some superiors in force, some equals in 
persuasion ; but in insinuation, he was 
without a rival or a second. This was 
particularly distinguishable in his speech- 
es from the bench. He excelled in the 
statement ofa case; Mr. Burke said of it, 
“that it was, of itself, worth the argu- 
ment of any other man.’ He divested it 
of all unnecessary circumstances ; brought 
together all that were of importance; 
placed them in sostriking a point of view, 
and connected them by observations so 
powerful, but which appeared to arise so 
aturally from the facts themselves, that 
frequently the hearer was convinced be- 
fore his lordship began to argue. When 
his lordship argued, he showed equal abil- 
ity, butit was a mode of argumentation 
almost peculiar to himself. His statement 
of the case carried the hearers to the very 
train of thought into which he wished 
them to fall, when they should attend to 
his reasonings. ‘Through these he accom- 
panied them, leading them insensibly to 
every observation favourable to the con- 
clusion, which he wished them to draw, 
and diverting every objection to it ; but, 
all the time, keeping himself concealed ; 
sothat the hearers thought they formed 
their conclusions in consequence of the 
powers and workings of their own minds, 
when, in fact, they were the effect of the 
most subtle argumentation and the most 
refined dialectic.’’ pp. 123,124. 

€ % ¥ x: 

‘6 Of those, by whom lord North was 
preceded, none, probably, except lord 
Chatham, will be remembered by poster- 
ity ; but the nature of the eloquence of 
this extraordinary man, it is extremely 
difficult to describe. 

No person in his external appearance 
was evermore hountifully gifted by na- 
ture for an orator. In his look and his 
gesture, grace and dignity were combined, 
but dignity presided ; the ‘terrors of his 
beak, the lightnings of his eye,” were in- 
sufferable. His voice was both tuil and 
clear : his lowest whisper was distinctly 
heard, his middle tones were sweet, rich, 
and beautifully varied ; when he elevated 
his voice to its highest pitch, the house 
was completely filied with the volume of 
the sound. The effect was awful, except 
when he wished to cheer or animate ; he 
then had spirit-stirring notes, which were 
pertectly irresistible. He frequently rose, 
onasudden, froma very lowtoa very high 
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key, but it seemed to be without effort, 
His diction was remarkably simple, but 
words were never chosen with greater 
care; he mentioned to a friend of the Re. 
miniscent, that he had read twice, from 
beginning to end, Bailey’s Dictionary ; 
and that he had perused some of Dr. Bar- 
rows Sermons so often, as to know them 
by heart. 

His sentiments, too, were apparently 
simple ; but sentiments were never adopt- 
ed or uttered with greater skill : he was 
often familiar and even playful, but it 
was the familiarity and playfulness of 
condescension—the lion that dandled with 
the kid. The terrible, however, was his 
peculiar power.—Then the whole house 
surk before him.—Still he was dignified ; 
and wonderful as was his eloquence, it was 
attended with this most important effect, 
that it impressed every hearer with a con- 
viction that there was something in him 
even finer than his words ; that the man 
was infinitely greater than the orator ; no 
impression of this kind was made by the 
eloquence of his son, or his son’s antago- 
nist. 

Still,—with the great man,—for great 
he certainly was,—manner did much. 
One of the fairest specimens which we 
possess of his lordship’s oratory, is his 
speech, in 1766, for the repeal of the 
stamp act, 

“¢ Annuit, et nul totum tremefecit Olym- 

pum.” —VIRGIL. 

Most, perhaps, who read the report of 
this speech, in Almon’s Register, will won- 
der at the effect, which it 1s known to 
have produced on the hearers; yet the 
report is tolerably exact, and exhibits, 
although faintly, its leading features. But 
they shou!d have seen the look of ineffable 
contempt with which he surveyed the late 
Mr. Grenville, who sat within one of him, 
and should have heard him say with that 
look,—** As to the late ministry,—every 
capital measure they have taken, has 
been entirely wrong.” ‘They should also 
have beheld him, when, addressing him- 
self to Mr. Grenville’s successors, he said, 
—‘*As tothe present gentlemen,—those, 
at least, whom Ihave in my eye,’’—(look- 
ing at the bench on which Mr. Conway 
sate,)—**] have no objection : I have nev- 
er been made a sacrifice by any of them. 
—Some of them have done me the honour 
to ask my poor opinion, before they 
would engage to repeal the act ;—they 
will do me the justice to own, I did ad- 
vise them to engage to do it,—but not- 
withstanding—(for {| love to be explicit,) 
—I cannot give them my confidence.— 
Pardon me, gentiemen,”—(bowing to 
them,)—* confidence is a plant of slow 
growth.’’ ‘Those, who remember the air 


of condescending protection, with which 
the bow was made, and the look gives 
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spoke these words, will recollect 
- bag they themselves, at the mo- 
ment, were both delighted and awed, and 
what they themselves then conceived of 
the immeasurable superiority of the ora- 
tor over every human being that sur- 
rounded him.—Io the passages which we 
have cited, there is nothing which an or- 
dinary speaker might not have said ; it was 
the manner, and the manner only, which 
produced the effect.’°—pp. 139—142. 


Both his son and Mr. Fox made abler 
speeches -“but neither had those moments 
of transcendent greatness which lord 
Chatham often had; both were often 
heard with pleasure and wonder,—nei- 
ther, like his lordship, impressed the 
house with awe. 

In another letter, in the appendix to 
the same correspondence, lord Holland 
describes in halfa line the effect of Mr. 
Pitt’s oratory, when he intended to be 
severe, on the object of his severities.— 
«“ In both Mr. Pitt’s speeches, every word 
fell on Murray; yet so managed, that 
neither he nor any body else could or did 
take public notice of it, or in any degree 
reprehend him. 1 sat near Murray, who 
suffered for an hour,’—I\t was, perhaps, 
on this occasion, that Pitt used an ex- 
pression that once was in every mouth.— 
After Murray had suffered for some time, 
Pitt stopped, threw his eyes arourd, then, 
fixing their whole power on Murray, 
said, ‘1 must now address a few words to 
Mr. Solicitor ;—-they shall be few,—but 
shall be daggers :” Murray was agitated ; 
—the look was continued,—the agitation 
increased :—** Judge Festus trembles !” 
exclaimed Pitt,in a tone of thunder,— 
‘the shall hear me some other day.” He 
satdown; Murray made no reply; and 
a languid debate is said to have shown the 
paralysis of the house.”—pp. 144, 145. 


The whole speech of lord Chatham, on 
the repeal of the stamp act, is very fine: 
“T sought for merit,” said his lordship, 
‘“‘ wherever it was to be found. It is my 
boast, that I was the first minister who 
looked for it; and I found it in the moun- 
tains of the north. I called it forth, and 
drew it into your service,—a hardy and in- 
trepid race of men. Men, who, when left 
by your jealousy, became a prey to the 
artifices of your enemies, and had gone 
nigh to have overturned the state, in the 
war before the last. These men, in the 
last war, were brought to combat on your 
side ; they served with fidelity, as they 
fought with valour, and conquered for 
you ln every part of the world. Detest- 
ed be the national prejudices against them ! 
they are unjust, groundless, illiberal, un- 
manly. When I ceased to serve his majes- 
ty as minister, it was not the country of 


the man by which I was moved :—but tre 
man of that country wanted wisdom, and 
held principles incompatible with free- 
dom.” 

His celebrated reply to Horace Walpole 
has been immortalized by the report giv- 
en of it by Dr. Johnson. On one occasion, 


Mr. Moreton, the chief justice of Chester, 


a gentleman of some eminence at the bar, 
happened to say, ** King, lords, and com- 
mons, or,’’—(directing his eye towards 
lord Chatham, )—‘ as that right honoura- 
ble member would call them,—commons, 
lords, and king.” The only fault of this 
sentence is its nonsense. Mr. Pitt arose, 
—as he ever did —with great delibera- 
tion, and called to order: “ Ihave,’ he 
said, ‘heard frequently in this house, 
doctrines, which have surprised me; but 
now, my blood runs cold! I desire the 
words of the honourable member may be 
taken down.” The clerks of the house 
wrote the words. ‘* Bring them to me,” 
said Mr. Pitt, in his loudest voice. By 
this time Mr. Moreton was frightened out 
of his senses, ‘‘Sir,’’ he said, addressing 
himself to the Speaker, “I am sorry to 
have given any offence to the right hon- 
ourable member, or to the house : I meant 
nothing. ‘* King, lords, and commons,-— 
lords, king, and commons,—-commons, 
lords, and king ;—-tria juncla in uno | 
meant nothing ! Indeed I meant nothing.’’ 
‘¢] don’t wish to push the matter further,” 
said lord Chatham, in a tone a little above 
a whisper :—-then, in a higher note,—“ the 
moment a man acknowledges his error, he 
ceases to be guilty. Ihave a great re- 
gard for the honourable member, aad, as 
an instance of that regard, I give him this 
advice ;’’—-a pause of some moments en- 
sued,—-then assuming a look of unspeaka- 
ble derision,—he said in a kind of collo- 
quial tone,—-**‘ Whenever that member 
means nothing, | recommend him to say 
nothing.”’ 

Once,—-while he was speaking, sir Wil- 
liam Young called out, ** Question, ques- 
tion !’—-Lord Chatham paused—-then, 
fixing on sir William a look of inexpressi- 
ble disgust,—-exclaimed—* Pardon me, 
Mr. Speaker, my agitation ;—when that 
member calls for the question, I fear I hear 
the knell of my country’s ruin.” 

When the Prussian subsidy, an unpop- 
ular measure, was in agitation in the 
house of commons, lord Chatham justified 
it with infinite address : insensibly he sub- 
dued all his audience, aud a murmur of 
approbation was heard from every part of 
the house. Availing himself of the mo- 
ment, his lordship placed himself in an at- 
titude of stern defiance, but perfect digni- 
ty, and exclaimed in his loudest tone,— 
‘SIs there an Austrian among you? Let 
him stand forward and revéal himself ??— 
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On his first separationfrom the minis- 
try, Mr. Fox assumed the character of a 
whig; and from tbis time, uniformly ad- 
vocated, in consistency with that noble 
character, the great cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, on their broadest prin- 
ciples. 

Almost the whole of his political life 
was spent in opposition to his majesty’s 
ministers. It may be said of him, as of 
lord North, that he had political adver- 
saries but no enemy. Good-nature, too 
easily carried to excess, was one of the 
distinctive marks ofhis character. 1n ve- 
hemence and power of argument he re- 
sembled Demosthenes ; but there the re- 
semblance ended. He possesed a strain 
of ridicule and wit, which nature denied 
to the Athenian; and it was the more 
powerful, as it always appeared to be 
blended with argument, and to result 
from it. ‘To the periect composition 
which so eminently distinguishes the 
speeches of Demosthenes, he had no pre- 
tence. He was heedless of method :— 
having the compiete command of good 
words, he never sought for better: if 
those, which occurred, expressed his 
meaning clearly and forcibly, he paid 
little attention to their arrangement or 
harmony. ‘This detracts from the merit 
of his speeches, when they are read ; but, 
when they were delivered, it perhaps ad- 
ded to their effect, as it tended greatly to 
make the hearers believe that he was a- 
bove art, and spoke from conviction. 
Nothing more strongly recommends a 
speaker to his audience, or gives greater 
force to his oratory. 

The moment of his grandeur was, 
when,—after he had stated the argument 
of his adversary, with much greater 
strength than his adversary had done 
and with much greater than any of his 
hearers thought possible,—he seized it 
with the strength of a giant, and tore and 
trampled on it todestruction. If, at this 
moment, he had possessed the power of the 
Athenian over the passions or the imagin- 
ations of his hearers, he might have dis- 
posed of the honse at his pleasure,—but 
this was denied to him; and on this ac- 
eount his speeches fell very short of the 
effect, which otherwise they must have 
produced. 

It is difficult to decide on the compar- 
ative merit of him and Mr. Pitt ; the lat- 
ter had not the vehement reasoning, or ar- 
gumentative ridicule, of Mr. Fox: but he 
had more splendour, more imagery, and 
much more method and discretion. His 
long, lofty, and reverential panegyrics of 
the British constitution, his eloquent vit- 
uperations of those, whom he described as 
advocating the democratic spirit then let 
loose on the inhabitants of the earth, and 
his solemn adjuration of the house, to de- 
fend and to assist him, in defending their 


all against it, were, in the highest degree, 
both imposing and conciliating. In ad. 
dition, he had the command of bitter con. 
temptuous sarcasm, which tortured to 
madness, This he could expand or com- 
press at pleasure: even in one member 
of a sentence, he could inflict a wound 
that was never healed. Mr. Fox havin 
made an able speech, Mr. Erskine follow- 
ed him with one of the very same import, 
Mr. Pitt rose to answer them : he announ- 
ced his intention to reply to both ; ** but,”’ 
said he *] shall make no mention of what 
was said by the honourable gentleman who 
spoke last; he did no more than regular- 
ly repeat what was said by the member 
who preceded him, and regularly weaken 
all he repeated,” pp. 158—160. 


The following is the author’s 
opinion of the eloquence of Burke. 


Greatly inferior to both of these extra- 
ordinary men, if we are to judge of him by 
his speeches, as he delivered them,—but 
greatly superior to both, if we are to 
judge of him by his speeches, as he pub- 
lished them,—Edniund Burke will al- 
ways hold an eminent rank among the 
most elevated characters of this country. 
Estimating him by his written speeches, 
we shall find nothing comparable to him 
till we reach the Roman orator. Equal 
to that great man in dialectic, in imagery, 
In occasional splendour, and in general 
information ;—excelling him in political 
wisdom, and the application of history 
and philosophy to politics, he yields to him 
in pathos, in grace, in taste, and even in 
that which was not the forte of Cicero, in 
discretion. 

As an orator, In spite of his rich illus- 
tration, and his charming and sublime 
philosophy, he sinks before Demosthenes. 
No speech of Mr. Burke’s contains a pase 
sage finer than his description of Hyder 
Ali’s invasion of the Carnatic, which we 
shall transcribe in a future page; but, if 
we compare it with the description given 
by Demosthenes of the consternation of 
the Athenians on receiving the news of 
the capture of Elatea, or with the passage 
which ends with his famous oath by the 
mznes of those who fell at Marathon, we 
shall feel, even though we read them in 
Leland’s translation, the immeasurable su- 
periority of the Greek, and agree with 
Hume, that “if the manner of Demosthe- 
nes could be copied, its success would be 
infallible in a modern assembly.” 

A philesophical review of the speeches 
and writings of Mr. Burke, keeping his 
politics, as bis inferior gift, in the back 
ground, might serve for the subject of an 
useful and interesting discussion. 

What particularly distinguished him 
from the Greek and Roman orators, and 
from his cotemporary rivals, were the 
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countless lessons of civil and moral wis- 
dor: by which he dignified his composi- 
tions, and both enforced and illustrated 
his arguments; his sudden transitions 
from the grand to the gay, from sublimity 
to pleasantry, from the refined and recon- 
dite to the ordinary and obvious, and his 
frequent admixture of coarse and low ex- 
pressions, even into his most splendid pas- 
sages. The effect of those was some- 
times great, and then redeemed them; but 
they sometimes deformed and disgusted.”’ 
—pp. 166—168. 


Among other works which Mr. 
Butler published to defend and sup- 
port his Catholic brethren in Eng- 
land, were biographice! accounts of 
the most distinguished French di- 
vines, particularly of those who 
flourished in the golden age of 
French pulpit eloguence—the reign 
of Lewis XIV. Although the fol- 
lowing remarks upon Bossuet and 
Bourdalone may not be altogether 
new, they are too interesting and 
instructive not to be inserted among 
our extracts. 


As to Bossuct,—erudition, eloquence, 
and powers of reasoning were so united 
in him, that, to discover another person, 
in whom all should be found united in 
the same high degree, both ancient and 
modern times might, perhaps, be ran- 
sacked in vain. 

We have mentioned Mr. Burke’s end- 
less corrections of bis eompositions; Bos- 
suet, by the account of his Bemedictine 
editers, was equally laborions; but in 
tnis they differed : that Burke appears to 
have been satisfied with his orig:nal con- 
ceptions, and to have been fastidious only 
in respect to words and phrases; Bossuet 
seems to have been equally dissatisfied 
with his first thoughts and _ his first words. 
The inequality between thoseworks of Bos- 
suet, which the Benedictine editors pub- 
lished from the drafts of them, an’ those 
published by himself, is utterly inconceiv- 
able;—it is a literary phenomenon: it 
might be considered impossible that both 
should proceed from the same pen, or be 
the thoughts or words of ihe same person. 

Rousseau himself has informed us, that 
between his first committing of a sentence 
to paper and his final settlement of it, his 
obliterations and alterations were count- 
less. That this should have been the case 
of such writers as Robertson or Gibbon 
18 not surprising ; their eternal batteries 
and counter-batteries of words seem to be 
the effect of much reflection and many 
second thoughts; but that it should have 
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been the case with writers like Bossuet, 
Burke, and Rousseau, who appear to pour 
streams equally copious and rapid, of 
unpremeditated eloquence, appears ex- 
traordinary : it justifies the coimmon res 
mark, that we seldom read with pleasure, 
what has not been composed with labour. 
The molle aique facetum, which Horace 
ascribes to Virgil, indica'es a composition 
which taste has inspired, but which doings 
and iterated doings have worked into soft- 
ness. Sucua are the pages of Addison, 
such the Offices of Cicero; such also, but 
in a superiative degree, are many passa- 
ges of Milton: Akenside, his imitator, 
with all his genius, taste, and labour, nev- 
er altained it; he does not exhibit a sin- 
gle instance of this perfect composition: 
but we often find it in Gray. 

The sermons of Bossuet place him, in- 
contestibly, in the first line of preachers ; 
and even leave it open to argument, 
whether he be not the first in that line. 
Bourdsloue and Massillon alone can dis- 
pute his pre-eminence. Nothing in the 
sermons of either equals, in splendour or 
sublimity, a multitude of passages, which 
may be produced from the sermons of 
Bossuet; and he has little of Massillon’s 
too frequent monotony, or of the cold 
dialectic, which accasionally retards the 
beautiful march of Bourdaloue. On the 
other hand, Bossuet has not the continued 
elegance and grace of Massillon; and an 
advocate of Bourdaloue might contend, 
that, 1f Bourdaloue appear to yield to 
Bossuet in sublimity, it is only because the 
sublimity of Bourdaloue is more familiar, 
and therefore less Imposing. 

Those, who wish to see a discussion, by 
two most able adversaries, of the funda- 
mental point of difference between Cath- 
olics and Protestants,—the authority of 
the church in matters of relig:on,—should 
peruse thé accounts published by Bossuet 
and Claude, of their conference upon it. 
A succiuct view of this conference is given 
in the Reiiniscent’s Life of Bossuet : each 
conducted himself in it as a scholar anda 
gentleman. 

In delivering their sermons, Bourdaloue 
used no action, Bessuet and Massillon 
used much; the action of the last was 
particularly admired. It prodaced an 
extraordinary effect, when he pronounced 
his funeral oration upon Lewis the four- 
teenth. ‘I'he church was hung with black, 
a magnificent mausoléum was raised over 
the bier, the edifice was filled with troph- 
ies and other memorials of the monarch’s 
past glories, daylight was excluded, but 
innumerable tapers supplied its place, and 
the ceremony was attended by the most 
illustrious persons in the kingdom. Mas- 
sillon ascended the pulpit, contemplated, 
for some moments, the scene before him, 
then raised his arms to heaven, looked 
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down on the scene beneath, and, after a 
short pause, slowly said, in a solemn sub- 
dued tone, “ Mes fréeres—-Dieu seul est 
grand2” ‘God only is great!’ With 
one impulse, all the audito:y rose from 
their seats, turned to the ali: 1, and slowly 
and reverently bowed. 

It seems to be admitted, that the ser- 
mons of Massillon, the tragedies of Euri- 
pides and Racine, the Georgics of Virg1], 
and Tully’s Offices, are the most perfect 
of human compositions. Those, there- 
fore, who read sermons merely for their 
literary merit, will generally prefer the 
sermons of Massillon to these of Bourda- 
loue and Bossuet. On the other hand, 
the profound theology of the sermons of 
Bossuet, and the countless passages in 
them of true sublimity and exquisite pa- 
thos, will lead many to give him a deci- 
ded preference over both his rivals. But 
those who read sermons for instruction, 
and whose chief object, in the perusal of 
them, is to be excited to virtue or con- 
firmed in her paths, will generally consid- 
er Bourdaloue as the first of preachers, 
and every time they peruse him, will feel 
new delight.”—pp. 243—250. 


The faithfulness of Bourdaloue is 
well exhibited in the subjoined pas- 
sage. 


When we recollect before whom he 
preached ; that he had, for his auditors the 
most luxurious court in Europe,and a mon- 
arck abandoned to ambition and pleasure, 
we shall find it impossible not to honour the 
preacher, for the dignified simplicity with 
which he uniformly held up ‘o his audi- 
ence the severity of the gospel, and the 
scandal of the cross. Now and then, 
and ever witha very bad grace, he makes 
an unmeaning compliment to the mon- 
arch. On these occasions, his genius ap- 
pears to desert him ; but he never disgui- 
ses the morality of the gospel, or with- 
holds its threats. In one of the sermons 
which he preached before the monarch, 
he described, with infinite eloquence, the 
horrors of an adulterous life, its abom- 
ination in the eye of God, its scandal to 
man, aud the public and private evils 
which attend it: but he managed his dis- 
course with so much address, that he kept 
the king from suspecting that the thunder 
of the preacher was ultimately to fall up- 
on him.—In general, Bourdaloue spoke 
in a level tone of voice,and with his eyes 
almost shut. On this occasion, having 
wound up the attention of the monarch 
and the audience to the highest pitch, he 
paused. The audience expected some- 
thing terrible, and seemed to fear the next 
word.—The pause continued for some 
time ; at length, the preacher, fixing his 
eyes directly on his royal hearer, and in a 
tone of voice equally expressive of horror 


and concern, said, in the words of the 
prophet, “* Thou art the man!” then, 
leaving these words to their effect, he con. 
cluded witha mild and general prayer to 
heaven for the conversion of all sinners, 
A miserabie courtier observed, in a whis. 
per, to the monarch, that the boldness of 
the preacher exceeded all bounds, and 
should be checked. ‘No, sir,’’ replied 
the monarch, ** the preacher has done his 
duty, let us do ours”? When the ser. 
vice was concluded, the monarch walked 
slowly from the church, and ordered 
Bourdaloue into his presence. He re. 
marked to him, his general protection of 
religion, .he kindness which he had ever 
shown to the Society of Jesus, his partic- 
ular attention to Bourdaloue and his 
friends. He then reproached him with 
the strong language of the sermon; and 
asked him, what could be his motive for 
insuiting him, thus publicly, before his 
subjects? Bourdaloue fell on his knees : 
“ God,” he assured the monarch, * was 
his witness, that it was not his wish to in- 
sult his majesty; but I am a minister of 
God,’’ said Bourdaloue, ‘* and must not 
disguise his truths. What I said in my 
sermon is my morning and evening pray- 
er:—May God, in his infinite mercy, 
grant me to see the day, when the great- 
est of kings shall be the holiest.”—The 
monarch was affected, and silently dismiss- 
ed the preacher : but, from this time, the 
court began to observe that change which 
afterwards, and at no distant period led 
Lewis toa life of regularity and virtue. pp. 
259—261. 


We select the following short 
passages to show the opinion enter- 
tained by the most enlightened Pa- 
pists upon the perusal of the scrip- 
tures by the laity. Speaking of his 
own attempts to study the Psalms 
in the original Hebrew, he observes 
of himself in the third person,— 


He confined his study of the Old Tes- 
tament to the Psalms: but could never 
conquer the obscurity of a multitude of 
passages inthem. ‘That they abound with 
strains of exquisite piety and excellent in- 
struction, is most clear: yet it appears 
doubtful to the Reminiscent, whether 
they are a proper book of devotion for the 
generality of the uninformed laity.”—p. 
209. 

And in another place : 


If it be asked, whether christianity is 
best taught to a child, or to persons gen- 
erally uneducated, by a good catechism 
and good instruction ; or by the mere pe- 
rusal of the bible, without either ? it must, 
in the opinion of the Reminiscent, be an- 
swered,—by the catechism and instruc- 
tion, 
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He presumes, abszt envidia verbo,—to as- 
sert, that taking a protestant boy of the 
age of ten years, who has read the bible, 
in the manner in which it is usually read 
before that age in England, anda catho- 
lic boy of the same age, who has been 
taught the French parochial catechism, and 
Fleury’s Historical Catechism, in a manner 
in which these were usually taught even 
to the poorest French children. the latter 
will be found to have a fuller and a clear- 
er knowledge of the history, the morality, 
and the religion ofthe Old and New Tes. 
taments than the former. On the other 
hand, if it be asked, whether, in cases 
where a bible can be procured, but no 
other instruction can be obtained, it is 
better that children and persons uneduca- 
ted should have than be without the bible, 
—does it not appear quite monstrous to 
say, that the bible should be withheld 
from them? These are extreme cases,— 
the application of them to the mesne is not 
very difficult. _ 

Inthe writer’s humble opinion, wher- 
ever full catechetical and other proper 
instruction is given, the circulation of the 
bible in the vernacular language, among 
the uninformed laity, is not to be encour- 
aged, ; but in the absence of other instruc- 
tion, the circulatiou of such a bible is very 
desirable. Some things in the sacred 
volume are hard to be understood; but 
it contains a multitude that edify, that 
instruct, that inculcate true morality, that 
excites true devotion.’’—pp. 226, 227. 


Who does not see that these 
opinions, however guardedly ex- 
pressed, require a_ principle for 
their support, which in most coun- 
tries and states of society, must 
produce the worst possible effects. 
There is no middle ground between 
giving the bible to all and making 
the instructions of the priest the 
only directory of the lower classes 
of society. It is true indeed that 


in Protestant countries they will 


follow very generally the religious 
_ Systems of their fathers upon ex- 
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ternal points—but the design of 
christianity, the leading features of 
the system of Redemption, as they 
appear in the Bible, are too plain 
to be unperceived, and too striking 
to be forgotten. We shall close 
our extracts with a very favourable 


account of the French parish minis- 
lers, 


_ It may be truly said that the French 
SUYreé was truly the father of his flock. 
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‘There was not within his parish, a subject 
of joy or distress, in which he did not 
feelingly participate. 

Generally speaking, his income was 
small. If it fell sho-t of what the French 
law termed the portion congrue, about 18/. 
a year of our money,—but taking into 
calculation the relative value of specie, 
and the reiative price of provisions, about 
60/.a year of it, in its present worth,— 
the State made good the deficiency. It is 
evident that with such an income, the 
cure couldspare little. Whatever it was, 
he gave it cheerfully, thriftily and wisely : 
and the soothing word and compassionate 
look, or the active exertion to serve, was 
never wanting. In the house of mourn- 
ing, the curé was always seen; the great- 
est comfort of the aged, was to perceive 
him enter their door. ‘The young never 
enjoyed their mirth or pastime so much, 
as when they saw him stand near them 
and smile. But the curé never forgot 
that he was a minister of God: The dis- 
charge of his functions, particularly of 
his sacred ministry, at the altar, was at 
once the pride and happiness of his life. 
There scarely was a curé, who did not 
thoroughly instruct the children of his 
parish in their catechism, and his whole 
flock in their duties ; or one who did not 
officiate on every sunday and holiday at 
the morning and evening service, or who 
did net regularly attend his poor parish- 
ioners through their illnesses and prepare 
them, in their last moments, for their 
passage into eternity. ‘T’he last act of the 
curé’s life was to commend his flock to 
God, and to bez nis blessing on them. In 
every part of France, the peasant spoke 
of him as his best friend; * Notre bon 
‘S euré,” was his universal appellation. 
This is not an exaggerated picture of 
those venerable men: their merit was at 
once so transcendant, and so universally 
recognized as to defy calumny. On ev- 
ery rank of men, the philosophers and 
witlings of France exhausted abuse and 
ridicule; but they left untouched the 
worthy and edifying curé.—Voltaire him- 
self in more passages than one of his 
works pays due homage to their useful 
and unpretending virtue. 

In his Essay on the Eloquence of the 
Pulpit, cardinal Maury mentions, that 
when he was collecting materials for it, 
he found that the abbé de Radonvilliers 
had a general reputation of being uncom- 
monly charitable; but that he could dis- 
cover no particular instance of his char- 
ity, tillit occurred to him to apply to the 
curé of the parish at St. Roche, with 
whom the abhé was known to be intimate. 
From him the cardinal learned, the abbé 
regularly gave one fourth of his ecclesi- 
astical revenue to the poor of the places 
in which it arose: that, during the last 
thirty-three years of his life, he sent one 
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hundred guineas monthly to the poor of 
the parish of St. Roche, and also hada 
weekly account of charity with the cure, 
for uncommon objects of relief; an ap- 
plication for whom, the curé declared, he 
had never known the abbé to reject. The 
abbe’s own expenses were limited to one- 
fourth of his income. What filled the 
measure, and sanctified the merit, of his 

eat charities, is, that they were con- 
cealed, und only known to God and the 
very few persons who were concerned 
in their distribation. 

All the furniture of a late curé de St. 
Sulpice, who had the richest curacy in 
France, consisted of a bed, a table, anda 
few chairs. Cardinal Maury relates, that 
when the curé de St. Roche refused to 
take the oath of adherence to th2 civil 
constitution of the clergy. he convened a 
meeting of some of the principal parish- 
ioners to verify his accounts,—and that 
the celebrated M. Bailly, the Mayor of 
Paris attended the meeting. The cure 
produced his accounts; it appeared by 
them, that the charitable subscriptions of 
the preceding year, all of which were 
purely voluntary, amounted to 130,000 
French Livres ; and for every farthing of 
it the curé accounted most satisfactorily. 
All these charities were absolutely pri- 
vate; and, if the circumstance, which has 
been mentioned, had not brought them 
into notice, would have remained un- 
Known. 


That much of this is true, we 
can readily believe, but we still sus- 
pect that the charities of the Cath- 
olic priest afford the most favoura- 
ble view of hischaracter. It should 
be remembered also, that the sys- 
tem is stripped of many of its evils 
in France. The Pope has never 
maintained firm dominion over its 
clergy; the inquisition has never 
rooted out confidence and moral 
principle ; ihe monastic orders have 
not had so great an ascendency 
over the secular clergy as in other 
countries. In Spain, and the parts 
of our continent settled by Span- 
lards, the prospect is far more 
gloomy; the lives of the priests 


more corrupt, and their influence 
more extensive. In these coun. 
tries they are entrusted with the 
secrets of families, gain a sovereign 
power over the mind of the female 
and the servant, and understand 
their interests well enough to stop 
all religious enquiry. It is not an 
uncommon remark in our country, 
that the South American provinces 
can never have solid and fixed lib- 
erty until the influence of the priest 
is prostrated and their religion de. 
stroyed. If this event needed a 
sudden change in the opinions of go. 
ciety, when past forms and creeds 
yere thrown away in a moment, we 
should despair of seeing it ever ac- 
complished. It will be brought a- 
bout sooner or later by the priests 
themselves. One and another will 
become enlightened and pious—-such 
aman is too disinterested to be de- 
terred from attempting to undermine 
the inflnence of his order. The 
same silent, but most irresistible 
power, which is acting upon every 
civilized society upon earth, will 
act upon them. Meanwhile the 
more learned of the laymen will 
not fail of discovering the connex- 
ion of civil and religious liberty, 
and the priest will fear to assert 
claims which, by being opposed, 
might be destroyed. Thus the name 
of Papacy will probably last when 
its essence and its evils have ceased 
to exist. With such views we re- 
gard the introduction of modern 
learning into the newly freed States 
of our continent, and the communi: 
cation with England and our coun 
try, whichis already opened, a 
most important auxiliaries to the 
diffusion of that public opinion 
which must subject the world to 
the sway of liberty and truth. 





LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE: 


An Institution has lately been estab- 
lished at Troy, N. Y. by the Hon. Ste- 
phen Van Rensselaer designed to pro- 
mote the application of Science to the 


common purposes of life. The Rev. Dr. 
Blatchford, of Lansingburgh, has bee? 
appointed President; Amos Eaton © 
Lroy, Professor of chemistry and expe! 
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imental philosophy, and lecturer on ge- 
ology; land-surveying, and the laws reg- 
ulating town officers and jurors; and 
Lewis C. Beck, of Albany, Professor of 
mineralogy, botany and zoology, and 
lecturer on the social duties, peculiar to 
farmers and mechanics. A suitable ap- 
paratus, library, reading-room, and oth- 
er appurtenances, will be provided. 
The students will be required to give 
experiments in turn, in order to famil- 
‘arize them with the apparatus and the 
principles derived from books. The 
first term will commence in January 
next, and continue fifteen weeks. 


Literary Loss.—Ata late fire in New- 
York, several valuable books and pa- 
pers, among which was a manuscript 
copy of a Digest of the laws of Lou- 
isiana, belonging to the Hon. Edward 
Livingston of New Orleans, were de- 
stroyed. This gentleman had prepared 
four codes to be submitted to the Legis- 
lature of Louisiana :—vof Crimes and 
Punishments, of Criminal Procedure, 
of Prison Discipline, and of Evidence. 
All these are destroyed, except a few 
sheets, which were in the handsof the 
printer. A preliminary discourse, in- 
tended asa commentary on the text is 
likewise lost, and all thisimmense labour 
is to bebegunagain. With these pa- 
pers, several valuable books, which Mr. 
Livingston had frequent occasion to 
refer to were also destroyed. 


Mr. M. R. Bartwett, of Utica, has 
issued proposals for publishing 4 MAP oF 
THE HEAVENS, OR CELESTIAL PLANIS- 
PHERE. The plan consists in project- 
ing the visible heavens on two engraved 
sheets, (which represent the plane of 
the equator) including not only the 
constellations, with their English and 
classical names, but the right ascension 
and declination of each, together with 
the various circles usually delineated on 
the artificial globe, and others beside, 
even to one for the equation of time. 
A few brief marginal notes, and a small 
pamphlet accompanying, contain direc- 
tions for the solution of most astronom- 
ical problems, usually performed on the 
artificial globe. The two sheets are to 
be each 4 feet 2 inches by 2 feet 4 in- 
ches. The price to subscribers is to be 
only $5, and to non-subscribers $6. 


Charters have been received at 
Brunswick for the establishment of a 
branch of the PHI BETA KAPPA, 
connected with the College ir that 
own. 


Vor. VI1,.—No. 1. 7 
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Education in Newfoundland.—About 
ayear since a Society was formed in 
England for the introduction of schools 
on the Lancasterian or British system 
into the island of Newfoundland: The 
Society was formed principally through 
the exertions of Samuel Codner, Esq. 
who has since excited a lively interest 
in its behalf by visiting the principal 
ports in England and Scotland connec- 
ted with the Newfoundland trade. The 
receipts for the past year, obtained prin- 
cipally by his efforts, were more than 
$5,000. Two school-masters and a 
school-mistress, all duly instructed, 
have been sent to Newfoundland with 
very encouraging prospects of success. 
The British government have also lib- 
erally given their countenance and 
support to the Society ; not only by a 
grant of land for the schools, and of a 


free passage to the teachers, but by a. 


benefaction of £500 towards the ex- 
pense of the buildings, and by assign- 
ing £100 per annum in payment of 
salaries. 


Indian Eloquence.—A gentleman in 
New-York is collecting materials for 
a volume of select and genuine speci- 
mens of Indian oratory, and requests 
that all, who can furnish him with ac- 
counts and anecdotes touching the In- 
dian character, would communicate 
them to the editors of the New-York 
American, accompanied with vouchers 
of their authenticity. The projector 
of this work assures the public, that he 
is impelled to the undertaking by his. 
admiration of the Indian character, 
and by the obligation resting on this 
generation to do justice to it. 


Natural History of the U. States.— 
The first volume of the Flora of the 
Northern and Middle States has just 
been published at ‘Philadelphia. It is 
announced, that Mr. J. J. Audubon, of 
New Orleans, has been for the last 
twenty years engaged in collecting ma- 
terials fora history of the Birds of this 
country. His port-folio is already en- 
riched with four hundred drawings of 
the size of life. The expense of engra- 
ving them in this country is estimated 
to exceed one hundred thousand dollars. 


An interesting work has been pub- 
lished in Paris on Buenos Ayres and 
Paraguay, by M. Denis, author of a 
work on Guiana. The geographical, 
portion of it is very valuable, and the 
frequent references tov the manners and 
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customs of the inhabitants are also full 
of interest. 


Roman Medals.—In September last 
within a period of two wecks, not less 
than 19,470 Roman medals in silver 
were dig up at F'amars near Valenci- 
ennesin France. They were found in 
earthen vases and extend fromthe age 
of Augustus to that of Constantius. 


The Moon.—Professor Gruithausen, 
of Munich, has published the third part 
of an Essay, on the ‘ inhabitants of the 
moon.’ He undertakes to show, that 
the vegetation on the moon’s surface 
extends to 55 degrees of south lat- 
itnde, and 65 degrees north latitude: 
that indications of the existence of 
living beings are found from 50 degrees 
north latitudé, to 37 degrees south lat- 
itude; and thatSthere are appearances 
of artificial causes altering the surface. 
The author infers that there are ar- 
tificial roads in various directions; and 
he also describes the great colossal ed- 
ifice, resembling our cities, on the most 
fertile part, near the moon’s equator.— 
Christian Observer, Sept. 1824. 


Portable Gas Light Companies.—The 
Portable Gas company ,of London, is 
succeeding beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of its projectors; and the 
use of the portable gas lamp, invented 
by David Gordon, Esq. is hourly ex- 
tending, and will soon be in general 
use wherever oil gas is manufactured. 
Companies have been formed, and ex- 
tensive machinery is manufacturing 
for Paris, Rouen, and Amsterdam ; and 
Companies are forming in Manchester, 
Dublin, Bordeaux, Lyons and Mentz. 


Russian Lilerature.-—The reign of 
the Emperor Alexander has been re- 
markable among other things for the 
progress of literature among the Rus- 
sians.—Prior to 1817, there had been 
only 4000 works printed in Russia, 
about equal to the number which ap- 
pote every year at the Leipsic fair. 
n 1820, there were in the library of 
the Academy of Sciences at Peters- 
burgh, 3000 national works, among 
which were 150 romances. At pre- 
sent the number of these national pro- 
ductions amounts to 8000. At Moscow 
there are nine reading societies, and 
ten printing houses. At Petersburgh, 
there are seven of the former and five 
of the latter. In Dorpal, Revel, and 
Charkow, there is in each a reading 
society, and printing press, and there 
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are nine type founderies in the empire, 
Alexander is the enlightened protec. 
tor of literary men, and reads with at- 
tention every thing relative to politics, 
religion, history, statistics, and Geog- 
raphy. His own room has the appear- 
ance of belonging to a Savant by pro- 
fession. He is very often there by six 
in the morning; he writes several lan- 
guages with precision and elegance ; 
and writes on important topics. He is 
well acquainted with the natural his- 
tory of his vast Empire. If a Russian 
Journal should speak of “the useless 
class of men of letters,” public con- 
tempt would immediately revenge them; 
and if M. Schisckoff, Minister of the 
public instruction, knew that his sub- 
altern dared to insult literary and sci- 
entific men, he would request him im- 
mediately to return for some months to 
College. 


Chronometer.—T he indispensable use 
of the Chronometer in determining lon- 
gitudes at sea is well known. It has 
therefore become an object with the 
government of Great Britain, and of 
every other maritime state, to render 
this instrument as perfect as possible. 
The variation of a few seconds from 
mean time, might occasion in the navi- 
gator a mistake of some miles, and con- 
sequently on a dangerous coast, or in a 
dark night, render the loss of life and 
property inevitable. The Lords of the 
Admiralty, alive to the importance of 
the subject, offered last year a premium 
of 300/. for the best Chronometer ; and 
the eagerness the competition excited, 
excecding greatly the value of the re- 
ward. No less than thirty-six instru- 
ments made by the most eminent watch 
makers in London, were sent to the 

Loyal Observatory at Greenwich 
Their respective rates of going wereob- 
served with the most rigorous astonomi- 
cal accuracy, and carefully noted in 
the books of the Observatory. The ap- 
proximation of some of them to per- 
fect accuracy will easily be admitted 
when we mention that the one which 
obtained the prize, [Mr. Murray’s of 
Cornhill, No. 816.] did not vary in its 
mean daily rate more than one second, 
eleven hundred parts of a second for 
one year. This instrument was pul- 
chased by the Lord’s of the Admiralty, 
and is now with Capt. Parry on the Po- 
lar expedition. 


Natural History.—Linnezus, in 1778, 
indicated about eight thousand species 
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nts) M. Decandolle now de- 

well forty thousand. Buffon esti- 
mated the number of quadrupeds at 
about three hurdred. M. Desmarets 
has just enumerated above seven hun- 
dred, and he is far from considering this 
list complete M. de Lacepede wrote 
twenty years ago the history of all the 
known species of fishes; the whole did 
not amount to one thousand five hun- 
dred. The cabinet of the king alone, 
has now above two thousand five hun- 
dred, which, says Cuvier, are but a 
small portion of those which the seas 
and rivers would furnish. We no lon- 
er venture to fix numbers for the birds 
and reptiles ; the cabinets are crowded 
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with new species which require to be 
classed. Above all we are confouded 
at the continually increasing namber 
of insects ; it is by thousands that travy- 
ellers bring them from the hot climates. 
The cabinet of the king contains abeve 
twenty-five thousand species; and there 
are at least as many more in the ve- 
rious Cabinets of Europe. The work 
of M. Strauss on the Maybug, has just 
shown that this little body, of an inch 
in length, has three hundred and six 
hard pieces, serving as envelopes, four 
hundred and ninety-four muscles, twen- 
ty-four pairs of nerves, and forty-eight 
pairs of trachee. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RELIGIOUS. 

The power of God manifest in the 
Gospel Ministry. A Sermon preached 
in Brooklyn, Conn. April 14, 1824, at 
the Ordination of the Rev. Ambrose 
Edson, over the first Trinitarian Church 
and Society in that place. By Alfred 
Ely, Pastor of the Church in Monson, 
Mass. Hartford : Goodwin & Co. 

A Valedictory Discourse, preached at 
Greenfield, Mass. July 11, 1824, before 
the second Congregational Society in 
that place. By their late Pastor, 
Charles Jenkins. Published by request. 
Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 

Letters on the Gospels. By Miss 
Hannah Adams. Boston: Cummings, 
Hilliard & Co. . 

The Evidence of Christianity, deri- 
ved from its Nature and Reception. 
By J. B.Sumner, A. M. 12mo. Phila- 
delphia: A. Finley. 

A letter to a Friend, on the Author- 
ity, Purpose, and Effects of Christiani- 
ty, and especially on the doctrine of 
Redemption. By Joseph John Gur- 
ney. Philadelphia: B. & T. Kite. 

The Evangelical Catechism, adapted 
to the use of Sabbath Schools and F'am- 
ilies, with a new method of instructing 
those who cannot read. By the Rev. 
John Mines. Second edition. George- 
town, D. C.: J. Thomas. 

The Fountain of Life Opened ; or a 
Display of Christ in his Essential and 
Mediatorial Glory. Containing forty- 
two Sermons on varions texts of Scrip- 
ture. By the Rev. John Flavel. First 


American edition. Richmond, Va.: J. 
Martin. 


A Discourse on Church Government, 
wherein the Rights of the Church, and 
the Supremacy of Christian Princes are 
vindicated and adjusted. By John Pot- 
ter, D. D. Bishop of Oxford, and after- 
wards Bishop of Canterbury. First 
American edition. Philadelphia: 8. 
Poiter & Co. 

Spiritual Songs, composed and pub- 
lished by Henry Bridgewater, L. P. of 
Chesterfield Co. Va. Richmond, Va. : 
T. W. White. 

Final Restoration Demonstrated from 
the Scriptures of Truth, by three suffi- 
cient Arguments: the Oath of Jeho- 
vah ; the Love of Jehovah; the Prayer 
of Faith. Also, the main Objections 
Refuted. Designed to vindicate the 
Character of God, and justify his Ways 
toMan. By Philo Bereanus. Boston: 
Oliver Everett. 

A Plea for the West. A Sermon 
preached before the Missionary Socie- 
ty of the Synod of South-Carolina and 
Georgia, in Augusta, November 2], 
1824, By T. Charlton Henry, D. D. 
Published by request of the Synod. 

Zion’s Harp; or a New Collection 
of Music, intended as a companion to 
“ Village Hymns for Social Worship by 
the Rev. Asahel Nettleton.” Also, 

adapted to other Hymn Books, and to 
be used in Conference Meetings, and 
Revivals of Religion. New-Haven: 
N. & S&S. Jocelyn. 

Memoir of Catharine Brown. A 
Memoir of Catharine Brown, with 
whose name our readers are familiar, is 
in the press, and will be published, it is 
expected, before the first of January. 
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It was prepared by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the A. B. C. F. M. and will be 


- comprised in a neat 18mo. volume with 


a frontispiece. 

First Ten Years of the American 
Tract Society. A volume is now print- 
ed, and will soon be published, contain- 


ing an account of the origin of the 


American Tract Society, the princi- 
ples on which it was founded and upon 
which its operations have been con- 
ducted, its Ten Annual Reports with 
extracts from the Appendices, and a 
Brief View ct the principal Religious 
Tract Societies throughout the world. 
It embraces Tables, embracing at one 
view asummary of the operations of the 
American Society and of all other sim- 


ilar institutions, with a copious index, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Essay on the Study and Pronun- 
ciation of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages. Py William White, A. M. 
Philadelphia : A. Finley. 

A Peep at the Pilerims in sixteen 
hundred thirty-six. A Tale of Olden 
Times. By the author of divers unfin- 
ished Manuscripts. 2 yols. 
Boston : Welis & Lilley. 

Memoirs of the Campaign of the 
North Western Army of the United 
States, A. D. 1812. In a series of let- 
ters addressed to the citizens of the U. 
States. With an Appendix, containing 
a brief Sketch of the Revolutionary 
services of the Author. By William 


12mo. 


Hull, late Governor of the Territory of 


Michigan, and Brigadier General in 
the service of the United States. 
True & Green. 

The Political Writings of Thoma 
Paine, fecretary of the Committee for 
Forefen Affairs ‘during the Revolution- 

ary War. To which is prefixed a brief 
sketch of the Author’s Life. 2 vols. 
8vo. Charlestown, Mass. : G. David- 
son. 


Bos- 


An Abridgement of the Writings of 


Lewis Cornaro, a Nobleman of Venice, 
on Health and long Life. By Herman 
Daggett, A. M. Principal of the Foreign 
Mission School. Andover, Mass: Mark 
Newman. 

The Columbian Class Book; consist- 
ing of Geographical, Historical, and 
Biographical Extracts, compiled from 
authentic sources, and arranged ona 
plan different from any thing before of- 
fered to the public. By A. T. Lowe, 
M. D. 
dozen. 
Howland. 


Worcester, Mass.: Dorr & 


75 cents single—$§7 50 per 
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Reminiscences.of Charles Butler, 
Esq. of Lincoln’s lan. With a Letter 
to a Lady on Ancient and Modern Mu- 
sic. Frem the fourts London edition, 
pp- 351. New-York : Bliss & White. 

The Case of Gibbons against Ogden, 
heard and determined in “the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Februa 
‘Term, 1824, on Appeal from the Court 
of Errors of the State of New-York, and 
involving the Constitutionali\y of the 
Laws of that State, granting to Living- 
ston and Fulton the exclusive Naviga- 
tion of its Waters by Steam-Boats. Re- 
ported by Henry Wheaton. Price 
$1 50. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Adjudg. 
ed in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, February Term, 1824. By 
Henry Wheaton, Counsellor at Law. 
Vol. IX. New-York: R. Donaldson. 

Recollections of the Peninsula. By 
the Author of ‘Sketches in India.” 
Philadelphia: H.C. Carey & J Lea. 

A Compendious System of Midwifery. 

By William Dawes, M. D. Carey & 
Lea. 

Cooke on Nervous Diseases. 
Carey & Lea. 

Report of Cases argued and deter- 
mined in the Court of Common Pleas, 
Court of King’s Bench and at Nisi 
Prius. Vol. Vill. Carey & Lea. 

A Communication on the Improve- 
ment of Government, read before the 
American Philosophical Society, at a 
meeting attended by Gen. La Fayette. 
Oct. 1, 1824. By Charles J. Ingersoll, 
Esq. Philadelphia : A. Small. 

The Life of Andrew Jackson, Major 
General in the service of the United 
States ; comprising a History of the 
War in the South, from the commence- 
ment of the Creek Campaign, to the 
termination of Hostilities before New- 
Orleans. By John Henry Eaton, Sen- 
ator of the United States. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Philadelphia: F. S. Bradford. 

Seven Lectures on Female Educa- 
tion. Inscribed to Mrs. Garnett’s Pu- 
pils, at Elm Wood, Essex County, Va. 
by their very sincere Friend, James M. 
Garnett. Richmond, Va:: F. W. 
White. 

The Vocal Standard, or Star Spang- 
led Banner; being the latest and best 
Selection ever offered to the public, 
particularly of American Patriotic 
Songs. Richmond, Va.: John H. Nash. 

The American Monthly Magazine 
for October, 1824. J. Mortimer. Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The Globe. 


Svo. 


No. VIL. J. Mortimer: 
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Tales of a Traveller. Part. 1V. By 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. Author of the 
Sketch Book, &c. 

The Museum of Foreign Literature 
and Science. No. XXVIII. for October 
1824. Philadelphia: E. Littell. 

«“ Welcome the Nation’s Guest.” A 
piece of Music for the Piano Forte, de- 
scriptive of La Fayette’s reception in 
Providence, by Mr. O. Shaw, of that 
town. It is said to be a spirited and 
well executed description of the whole 
scene. 

“« Pains of the Imagination,” a Poem 
read before the Phi Beta Kappa Socie- 


> 


ty of Dartmouth College, on the 19th 
August last, by Nathaniel H. Carter, 
Esq. of New-York; and an Oration, 
pronounced on the same occasion by 
Samuei L. Knapp, Esq. Printed by re- 
quest of the Society. 

The Guide to Domestic Happiness. 
By the author of “The Refuge.” 
18mo. Philadelphia: A. Finley. 

The Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott. In 7 vols. 12mo. With Plates. 
Philadelphia: R. W. Pomeroy. 

Don Juan. A Poem in sixteen Can- 
tos. By Lord Byron. 2 vols. Price 
$250. R.W. Pomeroy. 











RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


In this department of our work the 
friends of Zion are peculiarly interest- 
ed; yet they cannot expect to find in 
it those minute and extensive details, 
which are contained in Journals devo- 
ted exclusively to this object. 

We shall endeavour, as heretofore, 
to notice the most prominent transac- 
tions of the religious world, by giving a 
brief view of the whole missionary field, 
and of the out-pourings of the Holy 
Spirit. This will be done, either by 
extracts, and articles communicated for 
the work, or combined for it, as cCir- 
cumstances may require. 

We are aware that a portion of our 
readers would be better satisfied, if more 
of our pages were devoted to Missionary 
Intelligence. But when they consider 
the great proportion of religious papers 
of this character, and that both the un- 
derstanding and the heart require some- 
hing beside mere intelligence, howev- 
€i cheering, and however animating, 
W€ hope the sacrifice which they feel 
willbe compensated by the illustration 
of thtse doctrines and duties, indispen- 
sible ter faith and practice—especially, 
as in alnost every case, the loss can be 
supplied irom some other source. 

We are indeed, apprehensive that 
Some excellent Christians, in their in- 
discriminate reading of every thing 
which comes in their way in the shape 
of imtelligence, are not sufficiently aware 
that those attainments which they 
ought continually to be making for 
themselves in religious knowledge, can- 
not be made without patient and labo- 
rious investigation. He who has re- 
quired the surrendry of our whole souls 
to Him, as the first acceptable service, 


has also required, that we cultivate the 
talents which He has given us, and im- 
prove them to His Glory. 

To our patrons we would say : some 
of the children around your fire-sides, 
may be future ambassadors of the cross 
to heathen lands; and while we feel 
with you that for such an enterprize, 
the first grand requisite is holiness of 
heart, we also desire to lend our aid in 
making them able Defenders of the 
Faith, as it was once delivered to the 
saints. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 

At Winchester, N. H. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Bethlem and New-Milford, in 
this State, Newark, N. Jersey, and Ham- 
ilton College, N. Y. the Lord is pouring 
out His Spirit, and, apparently bringing 
sinners to the knowledge of the truth. 

In a Sabbath School at Louville, Lew- 
is Co. N. Y. out of one hundred and 
ninety-five scholars, fifty-one are hope- 
fully pious : forty-five of this number 
were subjects of an interesting revival 
the past season. While the school 
were together, during the interval of 
divine service, the Church were enga- 
ged in solemn prayer for a blessing. 
The teachers, all of whom are now pro- 
fessors of religion, often meet for the 
same object. 





AMERICAN MISSIONS. 

We avail ourselves of the following 
abstract, prepared to our hands from the 
Missionary Herald, by the editor of the 
New-York Observer. 


_ Choctaw Mission.—Mr. Samuel Mose- 
ley, one of the missionaries, died on 
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Saturday, Sept. 11th, after an illness of 
some weeks, which originated in an af- 
fection of the lungs. Mr. Moseley was 
graduated at Dartmouth College, and 
received his theological education at 
Andover, which Seminary he left in 
1821. The amiable piety, the ardent 
zeal and activity of his life are much 
spoken of by his fellow labourers ; and 
his calm confidence and joy in the Re- 
deemer were conspicuous in his death. 
Mr. M. was not yet ordained, and had 
been only nine months among the hea- 
then. 


Sandwich Island Mission.—The ex- 
pense of supporting this mission is great- 
er than was expected, in consequence 
of the scarcity of certain commodities 
which are common here, and which are 
very necessary to the comfort of the 
missionaries :——as bread, meat, and 
building materials. ‘If the friends of 
missions in America,’ say they ‘ knew, 
to the full extent, how much we need 
boards, shingles, window-sashes, glass, 
&c. they would strenuously exert them- 
selves to forward such articles.’ 


South America.—-Mr. Parvin has been 
principally occupied hitherto in the ac- 
quisition of the Spanish language, and 
in the instruction of a private school. 
The principal facts, which he has col- 
lected, relate to the state of education 
in the Province of Beunos Ayres. Sey- 
eral Lancasterian schools are establish- 
ed and supported by the government in 
that Province. In July 1823, there 
were in the University 247 scholars in 
the preparatory studies; 9 in the exact 
sciences ; 19 in medicine; and 16 in 
jurisprudence. In the city and coun- 
try, there are 64 schools, comprising 
2,638 boys, and 950 girls. The impor- 
tance of studying the Greek language 
in the higher schools is beginning to be 
realized. Mr. Parvin has a class of 
more than twenty Spanish gentlemen 
who receive lessons from him, in the 
evening, on the English language. As 
books in our language are very scarce, 
these learners are glad to obtain the 
New Testament. The Bible Society at 
Buenos Ayres lately remitted to the 
treasury of the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society between two and three hun- 
dred dollars, as the avails of bibles sold, 
and of donations. 

Mr. Brigham was expected to com- 
mence a tour across the continent in 
September. 
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On the 9th of August, as Mr. Brig. 
ham and Mr. Edwards were riding to- 
gether, a few miles distant from Buenos 
Ayres, they were assailed and robbed 
by four guacos, or country peasants, 
For a time their lives were in jeopardy. 
Three of the villains have since been 
caught, and, in consequence of the af. 
fair, some spirited measures have been 
adopted by the government, in relation 
to robberies. 


A letter from Mr. Fisk, dated Jerusa- 
lem, Nov. 22, 1823, gives several anec- 
dotes illustrative of the character of the 
inhabitants, and mentions a learned 
Greek, whose labours are of great ser- 
vice to the cause, having already trans- 
lated into the Arabic several Tracts 
and a considerable portion of the New 
Testament. He hoped to complete it 
the next summer. The letter givesa 
particular history of facts relative to the 
arrest of Messrs. Fisk and Bird by the 
Turkish government, which has been 
noticed in former papers. This letter, 
which we understand is to be published, 
will illustrate the care which the Say- 
iour takes of his cause, as well as 
strengthen the church’s confidence in 
the ability and devotedness of her mis- 
sionaries. 


A letter from Mr. David Brown to 
the Corresponding Secretary gives an 
affecting acconnt of his reception 
among his relatives and friends, after 
an absence of about four years to New- 
England. The Journal recently re- 
ceived from the Missionaries at Dwight, 
contains several notices of this young 
gentleman, which show that he is re- 
garded by his nation with sentiments of 
cordiality and esteem; that his cor 
duct among them is judicious and ée- 
vout ; and that his influence, eves on 
their political concerns, is great and 
salutary. He has been chosen Secre- 
tary to both branches of the Cherokee 
government, beyond the Missssippi.— 
The Monthly Concert at-_ Dwight is well 
attended. According to tke last ac- 
counts, men and women were present 
from places five miles distant, for whom 
it was necessary to return the same 
evening. How does this compare with 
the Monthly Concert among ourselves ! 


Haytien Mission.—In our last, it was 
mentioned, that the managers of the 
United Foreign Missionary Society had 
appointed Mr. Pennineron, a coloured 
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minister of the gospel, as a missionary 
to the American emigrants in the isl- 
and of Hayti, and that he sailed, on the 
14th of October, for his destined resi- 
dence. We have now to add, that the 
Board have since appointed Mr. 
Hueues, of Philadelphia, as superin- 
tendent of the Haytian Mission. Mr. 
Hughes, although a native of one of 
the West India islands, has resided a 
number of years in Philadelphia, and 
has, for some time, sustained the pasto- 
ral charge of a coloured congregation 
in that city. He received his theolog- 
ical education under the care of the 
Philadelphia Presbytery, and by that 
body was regularly licensed and ordain- 
ed. He is represented as highly re- 
spectable in point of talents and dis- 
cretion as well as piety; and as being 
well qualified for the station to which 
he has been appointed. He is now pre- 
paring for his voyage, and will probably 
take his departure early in the present 
month. 

Many coloured people have already 
sailed from the ports of New-York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore ; and should 
the tide of emigration continue, several 
thousands will have arrived at Hayti 
before the next spring, and will have 
formed an extensive and important 
field for missionary labour,—.4merican 


Miss. Reg. 





Theological Seminary of Virginia.— 
The Theological Seminary of the Dio- 
cess of Virginia, located in Alexandria, 
D. C. continues to increase in the af- 
fection of the members of the church, 
and in its prospects of extensive use- 
fulness. The present session commen- 
ceda few weeks ago, with a large ac- 
cession to the number of students, and 
is advancing under the two professors 
who have charge of the Seminary, with 
zeal and industry appropriate to the im- 
portant cause. Nineteen students are 
at present in Alexandria, connected 
with the institution, and the names of 
others have been received, who are ex- 
pected soon to arrive. 





The Rev. Professor Lee, of Cam- 
bridge, (England) has just published a 
volume containing a series of Contro- 
versial Tracts, on Christianity and Ma- 
homedanism ; written in Persia, by the 
late Rev. Henry Martyn and several of 
the most distinguished Mahomedans, 
and translated from the Persian. The 
Professor has subjoined an additional 
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Tract, to complete the series ; and has 
given, in the Preface, some account of 
a former Controversy on this subject, 
with ample extracts: so that the vol- 
ume exhibits a fnil view of the question 
between Christians and Mahomedans. 





Catholic Bishops.—Three new sees, 
says a late Dublin paper, have been 
lately erected in America by the pre- 
sent Pope, and priests will be shortly, if 
they have not been already, consecra- 
ted for them. The sees are first, St. 
Louis, in the state of Missouri. For 
this see, Rey. M. Rosatti, superior of 
the Lazarites, in the diocese of Bishop 
Dubourg, has been nominated. He is 
an Italian and a man of great virtues. 
Secondly, Detroit, in the state of Mi- 
chigan; to fill this, a most prudent 
choice has been made in the person of 
the Rev. Mr. Richards, a member of 
the United States Congress ; he has la- 
boured constantly on that mission, with 
the fortitude and spirit of an apostle. 
The third is Vincennes, in the state of 
Indiana ; the choice of a person for this 
see, is not yet determined by the Amer- 
ican prelates. 





The Sabbath.—A petition has been 
addressed to the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, praying for such enactments 
asmay better sccure the observance of 
the Sabbath. This petition has been 
widely circulated in the state, and finds 
many advocates. 





DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHAPITA=- 
BLE INSTITUTIONS, 


In the month of October. 


To the American Education Society, 
$663 57. 

To the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, $3,83 02. 

To the United Foreign Missionary 
Society, $998 99. 


In the month of November. 


To the United Foreign Missionary 
Society, $930 65. 

To the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, (from 
October 17, to November 17, inclusive, ) 
$3,295 81. 

To the American Tract Society, 
(from Sept. 20, to Nov. 20,) $1,020 97. 

To the American Jews Society, 
$1,094 43. 

To the American Education Society, 
$313 47. 
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56 Answers to Correspondents. 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


Nov. 3.—The Rev. Cuarues B. Hap- “ « —The Rev. Apoitpuwus TrEr- 
puck, Professor of Rhetoric and Or- ry, at West Hartland, Mass. as Col- 
atory in Dartmouth College, as an league pastor with the Rev. Nathaniel 
evangelist, at Windsor, Vt. Sermon by Gaylord,Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Beach 
President Tyler. of Winsted. 

Oct. 29.—The Rev. Samuer B. Wr1- Noy. 18.—The Rev. GrEorGE W. 
son was installed over the Presbyterian CAMPBELL, at South Berwick, Me. as 
Church in Fredericksburg, Va. a Colleague paster with the Rev. John 

Nov. 3.—The Rev. Samurnt Apiam, ‘Thompson, Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
as Pastor of the Baptist Church in) Thurston of Winthrop. 

Dedham, Mass. Sermon by the Rev. Dec. 1.—The Rey. Ira INGRAHAM, 
Mr. Wayland, of Boston. installed as Colleague with the Rev. 

Oct. 13.—The Rev. Jostan Bent, Jona. Allen, over the first Church and 
over the first Church in Weymouth, society in Bradford. 

Mass. “« « —The Rev. Cartos Wu- 

Nov. 3.—The Rev. JorHAMSEWALL, cox, over the new Congregational 
over the Congregational Church at Church in Hartford, Sermon by the 
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New Castle, Me.Sermon by the Rey. 
Samuel Johnson of Alna. 

Nov. 3.—The Rev. Seru Farns- 
WORTH, over the Congregational 
Church and Seciety in Raymond, N. H. 
Sermon by the Rev. A. Burnham, of 
Pembroke. 

Nov. 3.—The Rev. FrepErick TRv- 
MAN, over the third Congregational So- 
ciety in Plymouth, Mass. Sermon by 
the Rev. Justin Edwards of Andover. 

Oct. 24.—The Rev. Wiiuiisam I. 
ArmstronG (installed) over the first 
Presbyterian Church in Richmond, Va. 
Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Rice. 

Nov. 6.—The Rev. J. WeLiman, 
over the Congregational Church in 
Frankfort. Me. Sermon by the Rev. 
Professor Fowler of Bangor. 

Nov. 17.—The Rev. Wi.Lvarp 


Rey. Dr. Spring of N. Y.—On the morn- 
ing of the same day, the Church was 
dedicated to the worship of ALMIGHTY 
Gop, Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Hawes of 
Hartford. 

Dec. 5.—The Rev. Jonn JELLON, of 
Christs Church in Ann-street, N. Y. 
was admitted to the order of priests, at 
Hartford, Ct. by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Brownell, Sermon by the Rev. N. 58. 
Wheaton. 

Dec. 8.—The Rey. Jacos C. Goss, 
over the first Congregational Church 
and Society in Topsham, Me. 

“« «Phe Rev. Cuartes W. Up- 
HAM, ordained as Colleage Pastor with 
the Rev. Dr. Prince, over the first Con- 
gregational Society in Salem, Mass, 
Sermon by the Rey. Dr. Kirkland of 
the University. 


PiERcE, at Foxborough, Mass. Sermon 
by the Rev. Mr. Holmes of New Bed- 
ford. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


di, C. G.; W.D.; M.M.B; P.; P.A.; and Anucius have been received. 

F.W.E ns may expect to see his communication in our next, or the succeeding 
Number, 4, B. will perceive that he has been anticipated in our No. for December. 
He will also perceive by a reference to a former Number, that his signature belongs to 
another correspondent. 

The Publisher has handed us a letter containing the somewhat singular request that 
an anonymous review of a late pamphlet on the subject of * Physical Depravity,” Se. 
may be published in the Christian Spectator without “being submitted to its associate 
Conductors,—stating as a reason, that one of these gentlemen is supposed to be the au- 
thor of the pamphlet in question. We would inform our correspondent that the 
pamphlet did not originate here, nor, we believe, in New England; and as this is not 
the first instance in which an anonymous publication has been erroneously attributed to 
the same source, we would take occasion to suggest that it were well if a benevolent 
public would find some other way of disposing of the theological foundlings which are 
thus cast out upon the world, than laying them at the doors of gentlemen who have no 
inclination to take them in, much less to acknowledge them as their own offspring. 





